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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Roland Gammon, associate editor of “Pageant”, is a native of 
Caribou, Maine, and a member of the First Universalist Church 
of Caribou. Mr. Gamman’s penetrating analysis of Sunday 
Schools in America which appeared in the November number of 
“Pageant” has stirred up intense discussion in religious education 
circles. The first of Gammon’s contributions on An American 
Faith which appears in this number of the “Leader” will stimu- | 
late like discussions in liberal circles. 

Russell L. Dicks, associate professor of Pastoral Care, Duke, 
has been for many years a leading student of the relation of re- | 
ligion and health. Dr. Dicks, who began his work with the late 
Dr. Richard Cabot of Harvard, has continued his researches. 
steadily. We are therefore happy to present, in co-operation with 
other members of the Associated Church Press, the first of a series 
on Religion and Health, How Our Minds Make Us Sick. 

Charles Clare Blauvelt, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Pasadena, California, brings to bear on the question 
of the universality of our Universalism, the judgments of a ma- 
ture mind trained in the discipline of historical study in his dis- | 
cussion of the theme Was Jesus a Christian? 

Ulysses Sumner Milburn, Universalist minister and authority 
on Nathaniel Hawthorne, says, “If the environment of St. Law- 
rence University Theological School had given nothing more 
than to show me how to study and read books and to develop an 
ardent desire to own books, that would have been enough.” The 
occasion for this remark was the presentation of the Ulysses Sum- 
ner and Alice Dinsmore Milburn Hawthorne Collection to St. 
Lawrence University recently. Following the Hawthorne Trail 
is the text of Dr. Milburn’s happy reminiscences. 

William Rose Benet, scholar, editor, and poet, needs no intro- 
duction to intelligent American readers. It is appropriate indeed 
that Mr. Benet, our good neighbor on Cape Ann, owns and lives 
in the house occupied for many summers by Dr. E. H. Chapin, for 
William Rose Benet is one of America’s truly universalist minds 
as well as one of our greatest contemporary poets. We are happy 
and proud to include in the first number of a new volume, his 
beautiful and hitherto unpublished poem Summa. 

Llewellyn Jones, author and critic, currently president of the 
famous Boston Authors’ Club, has written an enlightening dis- 
cussion of John Dewey’s philosophic method in commenting on 
the book, “Knowing and the Known” by Dewey and Bentley. 

Brainard F. Gibbons, minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Wausau, Wisconsin, deeply concerned with the immoral waste 
of the present industrial warfare in this country, preached re- 
cently on the subject. Armistice Needed is the text of this sermon. 

Harry Adams Hersey made a significant statement to the Uni- 
versalist Club of Boston recently which records some historic 
facts unknown to many present day Universalists. 
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Where Are We Going? 


Pye: D. EISENHOWER has focused the spot- 
light on the primary issue of 1950 in his question, 


“Where are we going and what are we going to do with 
our great heritage?’ We are in complete agreement 
with General Eisenhower that the correct answer to 
this solemn question lies in finding the right line “be- 
tween government control and citizen responsibility.” 
In our time we have seen the line move farther and 
farther toward more and more government control. In 
the hideous years of the ’thirties, that government con- 
trol was necessary to correct past abuses of irresponsible 
business and to keep masses of men from starvation. 
We can-never forget those years. A generous parish 
loaned us to a large township with a county seat at its 
center surrounded by five small stricken villages. As 
chairman of a Community Emergency Relief Commit- 
tee, we saw more unmerited poverty and privation in 
that one township than we had supposed would have 
been distributed over a large State. We saw family 
heads who had never accepted “charity” refuse relief 
and struggle along heroically. We remember one 
farmer who drove miles in winter to return a box that 
had been left at his home. He and his family were 
having a desperate struggle. But he returned the offered 
aid with courteous thanks saying that there were others 
who needed it far more than his family. (Of such stuff 
are great nations made). We saw also, and we can 
never forget it, a great and distant corporation close a 
mill in one of our villages and leave the several hundred 
people dependent on that mill to get on as best they 
could. Then it was that the township, the churches, 
and the fraternal organizations took care of the helpless 
people the corporation had brought into that village. 
Neither our community action nor our particular job 
at that time were unique. They were being repeated all 
over the country. Municipalities would have collapsed 
under the strain of their load had not churches and 
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private charitable agencies backed by common citizens 
(who were themselves in trouble) taken on much of the 
load. It should never be forgotten that during those 
earliest depression years, the great middle class of this 
country rose to its responsibilities and lifted a crushing 
load of human misery. 

An aroused people backed the government, not only 
in its efforts to create work for the workless, but also to 
enact legislation to provide some security against un- 
employment. There followed legislation, some of it 
overdue, to insure that corporations be socially re- 
sponsible. Very few men today would, if they could, 
undo the major part of these reforms. 

With the war, more government control was inevi- 
table because necessary to a nation fighting for its life. 
Perhaps it was also inevitable, but it is none the less 
regrettable, that post war Americans developed a full 
blown “let the government do it” complex. Thus rep- 
resentatives of both labor and management can and do 
act like immature school boys fighting over issues on 
which hang the welfare of the public, and the public 
meanwhile suffers without too much protest because, 
well — because, at the last minute the government will 
step in and save us all from threatened catastrophe. 
Thus also organized labor can demand and get more 
and larger pensions. Clubs of middle-aged folk like 
ourselves can and do wield the bludgeon of organized 
votes to get more and larger old age allowances against 
a later day. And lest we be thought too hard on certain 
classes, we note in passing, that some legislators vote 
themselves salary increases and generous pensions that 
would amaze all their predecessors. 

Why all this? It is not to be laid at the door of any 
one political party that big government is committed 
in a big way to security for everybody. This is not a 
partisan issue. It will not matter a whit whether the 
country is governed by Republicans or Democrats 
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through the “fifties. What will matter is the tempera- 
ment, the outlook, and the moral value scheme of the 
American people. 

The old “something for nothing” illusion has caught 
us in its toils. As thé economic pressure to maintain 
security mounts, we so far forget our morals as to advo- 
cate legalized lotteries to support old-age funds. We 
are either forgetting or rejecting outright our individual 
moral responsibility. We Americans of all political per- 
suasions are in the toils of an old “familiar serpent . . . 
with a long history of luring men to surrender individual 
responsibility for a partial good — which almost inevi- 
tably degenerates into a consuming evil.” We had bet- 
ter take a long look at the promises of Marxian social- 
ism and prewar Hitlerite socialism as we move into 
1950. 

It almost seems that Americans have rewritten that 
onetime popular verse of William Ernest Henley to 
read: 

“Tt matters not how strait the gate 

How charged with punishment the scroll,” 
Government's the master of my fate: 
Government's the captain of my soul. 

We apologize to the spirit of Henley for the corrup- 
tion, but the version is near enough to truth to be very 
frightening. If we keep that version, we will go down 
the road to “bread and circuses” and government by 
demagoguery one sad day. 

What to do? We must recognize, and speedily, that 
ours is a moral problem and a moral situation which, 
continued, will land us in economic and political dis- 
aster. 

We must return to fundamentals; accept our indi- 
vidual responsibilities and teach individual responsi- 


bility to our children. We have forgotten something | 


important, and it is this; every man who accepts the 
numerous benefits of ordered community life, by that 
acceptance signs a lifelong promissory note to repay 
those benefits with interest that shall accrue in better 
living for those who come after him. The working off 
of this obligation calls for all of the brains and energy 
and industry a man can muster. While this can be put 
in a economic figure of speech, it is a moral fact rooted 
in the nature of things. Nations of men that tried to 
bypass this fundamental truth have gone down to chaos 
and destruction. 

Lest foolish reactionaries take comfort from what we 
have said, we do not advocate turning back the clock. 
We do not wish to see any return to those days of ir- 
responsible “rugged individualism” and ragged indi- 
gence prior to 1929. 

General Eisenhower’s question remains, however, 
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“Where are we going and what are we going to do with 
our great heritage?” The right answer to this question 
is in the ideals and value of the religious forces of this 
country. ‘The question, therefore, is a challenge to or- 
ganized religion in America. There are many aspects 
to the Eisenhower riddle, but its moral aspect is central. 
The bald and terrible words of an old commandment, 
“Thou shalt not steal” also has many aspects and many, 
many faces in a complex society. The “get all you 
can” and if possible “get something for nothing” com- 
plex is our most modern streamlined violation of this 
command. 

All American religionists are challenged by the re- 
surgent selfishness of our time to crusade intensively 
for the restoration of that personal moral integrity 
which makes men recognize and act upon their indi- 
vidual responsibility. Nothing less can save us from 
ruin. 


UNIVERSALIST ASSURANCES 
FOR DP’S 


ATE IN NOVEMBER, an urgent request to pro- 
vide assurance to come to this country for at least 

one displaced person’s family or individual went to 
every Universalist church from our Service Committee. 
During the first week of December the initial responses 
came to 16 Beacon Street. Detroit, Michigan, reported 
seven families already brought in. Canton, New York, 
has brought one family and given assurance for another. 
Eleven other churches, scattered through nine states, 
reported that they had set up DP committees which 
were engaged in preparing resettlement of families or 


_ exploring possibilities of resettlement. By the time this 


gets into print, we are confident that the project will be 
in full swing all over our denomination. This great 
work will be American Universalism’s Yuletide gift to 
Europe’s neediest, those who have no future in Europe. 

We fervently pray that the modest goal of three 
hundred assurances will be met and, indeed exceeded. 
We have a mighty moral imperative to add to the thou- 
sands of dollars in food and service and the tons of 
clothing we have already sent to Europe this service 
of bringing worthy families to this country and resettling 
them. This imperative is revealed in a sad proverb that 
goes the rounds of DP camps in Germany. The saying 
may be heard in several languages. Whatever the idio- 
matic variations, it translates into one short, sharp, 
shocking statement: “It’s tough to be a Protestant.” 
Meaning what in Europe’s DP camps? Simply this; 
Jews have done and are doing a fine job resettling their 
people; Catholics have done and are doing a splendid 
job resettling Catholic DP’s. Protestants have failed 
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miserably compared to these others. 

Who are these people who so desperately need new 
homes in a new land? They are Baltic peoples and 
Czechs, refugees from Marxian communism. They 
are skilled farmers, competent medical men and men 
of other professions. If they are cleared for emigration 
to this country they will be healthy and eager to work. 
We need them, but more important, they need us. (“I 
was a stranger and ye took me in.” ‘There is reason 
enough for positive action by men and women com- 
mitted to religion.) 


When the call first went out, immediate responses. 


came from Detroit and Canton, and came also from 
Barre, Vermont; Providence, Rhode Island; Nashua 
and Concord, New Hampshire; Malden and Abington, 
Massachusetts; Kingston, North Carolina; Galesburg, 
Illinois; Buffalo, New York; Webster City, lowa; and 
Van Nuys, California (our youngest church). Buffalo 
is taking the lead in organizing the western New York 
region for a joint effort, good strategy. 

In our next number, we expect to report that most of 
the gaps in our Universalist map have been filled in 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This great work must 
not fail. It will not fail! 


BLANCHARD NOT ANTI-CATHOLIC 


P NEW HAMPSHIRE way last fall there was a 

great and somewhat protracted to-do about Paul 
Blanchard and the propriety of Mr. Blanchard being 
a speaker at the State Universalist Convention at Ports- 
mouth. Blanchard also addressed the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Convention and later on a Massachusetts 
Universalist Rally at Waltham. The New Hampshire 
addresses were labeled “‘attacks on the religion of other 
people” by the publisher of the Manchester Morning 
Union, and so condemned. The churchmen who lis- 
tened to the addresses were admonished for being “in- 
tolerant.” 

All of this criticism is beside the point and only 
serves to obscure the real issues involved. Blanchard 
spoke on The Challenge of the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy to American Democracy. That challenge he finds 
in the political activities of the hierarchy in its endeavors 
to secure tax money for the support of parochial schools. 
Mr. Blanchard did not attack the religion of Roman 
Catholicism. Nor does he attack that religion in his 
very temperate and well-documented book American 
Freedom and Catholic Power. 

Neither Blanchard nor the liberal churchmen who 
heard him are intolerant of Roman Catholicism. In- 
deed, they would to a man, fight for the legitimate 
rights of American Roman Catholics. 
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What Roman Catholics must understand is that 
Protestants who respect the Catholic religion and who 
will stand for the rights of Catholics will, nevertheless, 
continue to resist every effort of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to break down the constitutional wall sepa- 
rating Church and State in this democracy. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER TRIBUTE 
TO HOLMES 


HE CHRISTIAN REGISTER (Unitarian) 
brought out a John Haynes Holmes issue in De- 
cember. This most thoroughly well-deserved tribute to 
America’s leading, liberal prophet preacher is made up 
of a symposium by distinguished writers commenting on 
Dr. Holmes as preacher, reformer, defender of civil 
rights, religious pacifist, hymnologist of high religion, 
and man of undaunted courage and unlimited patience. 
We commend this number of The Christian Register 
to all liberal religionists. It presents an important chap- 
ter in the continuing battle for democracy and decency 
in America. 


SOURCE MATERIAL ON UNITARIAN- 
UNIVERSALIST RELATIONS 


A JOINT declaration on Unitarian-Universalist re- 
lations which states explicitly the nature and 
significance of the present vote being taken in the 
churches of both denominations appears in this number. 
This document is a valuable source of information for 
all our church folk who have not yet voted. 

We received too late for publication in this number, 
an excellent article by the Rev. William W. Lewis, 
minister of the federated Unitarian-Universalist Church 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the history and 
trends of our joint relations. This will appear next 
month. 

These resource materials together with additional 
matter being mailed from Headquarters make available 
to all, abundant information which should clear up 
misunderstandings and thus enable our people to vote 
intelligently on the most important proposition of 
whether or not they wish their church to “study and 
consider the possibilities of federal union of these two . 
national bodies.” 


When we were looking for a winter scene 
for our cover, we came upon this fine picture 
which shows not only the beauty of winter, 
but also that of three good friends of the 
editor. 


An American Faith I 


Roland Gammon 


M ANY YOUNG AMERICANS, including myself, 

welcomed A.D. 1950 with the same bibulous 
bravado with which we greeted 1949. At one minute to 
midnight (and far into the night) we rang out the old, 
rang in the new, danced a painless passage from *49 to 
°50 with little changed except the number: banqueting 
delights and Rye on the rocks, family reunions, the 
firemen’s ball, the wham of Fords and fish-tail Cadillacs 
down the frosty night. But this year — the mid-year 
of the century — certain revelers may have paused in 
reflection. For many young Americans, including. 
myself, are disturbed. | And which of us, scanning the 
century’ s high noon, can say whether its places is oe the 
sunrise ‘or sunset? 

On another New Year’s Eve four years ago, Gertrude 
Stein reminded us that ‘‘Yes” — the life-loving, God- 
inculcating Yes of faith — existed especially for very 
young men.-. But we war-winning, young.men. did. not 
heed. “We wanted — still. want — America’s readier 
answers: jobs, homes, bank books, the right to talk 
back and ‘vote the Square Deal ticket and wheel the 
show on the road when the mood hits us. - By and large 
today, we are getting them. But beyond the fellowship 
of freedom, beyond Sunday. baseball, union security, 
and radio giveaways, many: young Americans seek the 
assurance of Something More. 

One day last winter David E. Lilienthal, chainaben 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, conducted a group 
of U.S. Senators through Los Alamos, New Mexico's 
atomic “forbidden city.” They stopped before a mas- 
sive “pile” where bombardment of plutonium atoms by 
fast neutrons produces the same energy that lights up 
the sun. The great power plant being halted for repairs, 
a Senator remarked, “I suppose these silent machines 
represent the greatest unused power in the world.” “No, 
Id say there’s one greater,” replied Lilienthal. “To me 
the world’s greatest unused power is the indwelling spirit 
of God.” 

Welcoming the New Year, we might ponder this 
well. For, what is at the heart of our homesickness but 
failure to cherish this indwelling Spirit? What lies 
obscured behind the greatest accumulation of things in 
history but loss of soul? What is the Something More 
we seek but the rediscovery of God? 

The advance of twentieth century science and the 
material mobilization of society largely obscured the 
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faith of our fathers. No modern faith has arisen to take 
its place. No new load-lifting idea recalls men to unity 
in God. Neither church nor school nor home is more 
than fifty per cent efficient today in teaching the Chris- 
tian principles basic to the good life. As a result, our 
entire generation drifts between the outworn ortho- 
doxies of yesterday and the unborn vision of tomorrow. 
Most of us, unqualified as prophets, atomic scientists, 
or even as secret agents or movie starlets, have concen- 
trated on keeping ourselves — and the country — going. 
Back from the wars or bursting from one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-eight schools and colleges, we're 
milking the cows, ironing the shirts, selling the bonds, 
bolts, and democratic dream which make America the 
physical and moral giant of the earth. We're part of 
the sixty million men and women working the farms 
and factories, the seventy-nine millions going to church, 
the fifty millions driving cars and the one hundred mil- 
lions attending movies; we’re boosting the national 
income past the two-hundred billion mark and’shelling 
out an annual ten billions for hard liquor, fifty-four 
billions for taxes, twenty billions to rebuild and rearm 
the world. . Yet somewhere along the way, somewhere, 
down the assembly lines, four-lane highways, and pre- 
fabricated din of radio and. press, we have lost a a sense 
of what is vital. , 
Americans today are distracted. Our aaa are frit- 
tered away in fragments; we measure out, our lives in 
minute hands, comic strips, singing commercials. Before 
society’s science-served kaleidoscope of neon, noise, 
gadgets and goods, we have forgotten who we are. The. 
individual’s spiritual power, the nation’s moral earnest- 
ness have been sicklied o’er with sensations. And in 
their place; cynicism, apathy, pride, neurosis, schism of 
soul, the slamming and banging of an acquisitive society. 
Those of us most concerned with survival in such a 
society — the young graduates, mothers, teachers, pro- 
fessional and civic Jeaders, the fifteen million veterans 
— will turn, if we are wise, to this “greatest unused 
power in the world.” It has not been tried and found 
wanting; in most cases, it simply has not been tried. 
The Maine author, Sidney Greenbie, for example, 
recently hurried five hundred miles to New York to 
keep an appointment with a busy executive. After 
fighting the cross-town traffic and cooling his heels for 
forty minutes in an outer office, he finally surveyed his 
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man across a desk rigged with telephones and dicta- 
- phones, a public address system, an electric shaver, and 
a disappearing bar complete with ice cubes. Like a 
flier watching his cockpit instruments, this pilot of high 
finance maintained contact with Wall Street, the Paris 
Bourse, London’s Capel Court, while telephones rang, 
secretaries typed and trotted, and clients waited in 
anterooms. 

They barely exchanged greetings when the phone 
rang and Greenbie sat listening for ten minutes to 
another’s business. “Sorry,” the mogul apologized and 
they resumed a broken sentence. A secretary whispered 
into his ear. Again, “Excuse me. An important long 
distance call I’ve been waiting for all morning:’ ‘Ten 
minutes later they began again. Two more sentences 
exchanged and the phone rings. Whereupon Greenbie 
slipped out, returned to his hotel, phoned back and 
held the harassed executive fast until he had unloaded 
his business. 

Is the man crazy? No, but he ought to be, reflects 
Greenbie, because only a crazy man could live that sort 
of life and not go insane. Of course, the twentieth cen- 
tury. pace isn’t that terrific for everyone, but the same 
pattern of splintered living prevails for all too many 
Americans. What are we going to do about it? 

If we are to advance very far into the Atomic Age, 
we must believe enough to be great in our daily living. 
If we are to avoid the first century of un-faith since the 
birth of Christ, we must regain a sense of divine mission 
as persons and as a nation. In the American past, 
sacrifices in war and compassion in disaster confirm 
our greatness under duress. What we must hammer 
out today in words as compelling as cannon balls is a 
spiritual equivalent for war and disaster. Specifically, 
I believe each of us must realize God within himself, 
discover His imminent presence in nature, express in a 
life of love the one Spirit which unifies men and nations, 
mind and matter, science and religion. 

These are Christian truisms, and here and there 
Americans are living them. Garry Davis, a combat 
flier in World War II who returned to a successful 
Broadway stage career, finally chucked what he called 
his “selfish, self-indulgent life,” went to Paris to help 
organize the World Citizen Movement. Charles Bolte, 
a Dartmouth graduate who lost a leg at El Alemain, 
returned to the States to establish the democratic Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee. Cord Meyer, a wealthy 
lawyer’s son badly wounded on Guadalcanal, has 
devoted his postwar life to the leadership of United 
World Federalists and the struggle for a peaceful world. 

Father James Keller, founder of the Christophers, 
tells the story of a spiritually-awakened woman and 
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what happened when she began acting on her beliefs. 
In a tiny California town a young negro, studying to 
be a teacher, took a part-time job at a filling station to 
help support himself and his wife until he got his de- 
gree. But some customers, who preferred to buy gaso- 
line only from white men, objected. The owner was 
about to fire the boy when his earnest woman neigh- 
bor asked, “How many customers will you lose if you 
stand by this fellow?” 

“About eighteen. Maybe twenty.” 

“Tf I get you twenty new customers, will you keep 
him on?” 

“You bet I will.” 

Not only did this aroused woman bring in twenty 
new customers, but five more for good measure. She 
is one of an enlightened minority today, who first 
change themselves in order that they may change the 
world. 

Such unselfish actions, as well as thousands of similar 
deeds known and unknown, are in America’s finest 
religious tradition. For once we were a religious nation. 
Like some new Adam, America sprang full-blown from 
the garden ground of mysticism and love of nature. 
Indeed, the response of the first Puritans to New Eng- 
land’s rugged grandeur could have produced no other 
result. Man, respected as the conscious incarnation of 
God, and Nature, regarded as His unconscious mani- 
festation, formed the basis of those freedoms which, as 
the Declaration of Independence asserts, derive from 
the “laws of nature and of nature’s God.’ Even the 
skeptical Voltaire, praising the new born democracy 
from afar, spoke of ““God and Liberty” as its twin bless- 
ings. 

The country’s strongly religious character continued 
for nearly two hundred years. Gradually, though the 
love of liberty persisted, the worship of God declined. 
The Civil War and Industrial Revolution, the lawless- 
ness of the frontier, Darwin’s theory of evolution, and 
the rise of science, all hastened the spiritual eclipse. 
God as the soul of man and nature dimmed steadily 
in our consciousness, despite vigorous counterattacks 
by the science-shy Church. Finally, the surge into the | 
twentieth century, propelled by a plethora of new in- 
vention and accompanied by an increasing interest in 
goods instead of goodness, greatly speeded up our daily 
living as it obscured our inward light. 

That materialism is now at full flood. Much of it 
has been good, enjoyable, necessary in a new nation. 
Its spectacular benefits in equipping the United States 
with wheels and wings, in disgorging canned goods, ice 
cubes and Canasta into every home, in feeding, cloth- 
ing, sheltering, and entertaining one hundred and fifty 
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million people, has been without parallel in history. 
But this same materialism has been part and parcel of 
two world wars, the boom and bust of the Twenties, 
and most significant of all, a steady slackening of our 
love of God. Everi Life; popular mirror of mass taste, 


Meeting of the Board 


Donald B. F. Hoyt 


HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES of The Universalist 
Church of America met in Boston, November 
29 and 30. As one of the newly elected members of 
the Board, I found many interesting experiences in my 
attendance at the gathering. I learned from participa- 
tion what I had suspected; that the meetings of the 
Board are not junket expeditions. The men and women 
come together to work; the agenda is so heavily loaded 
that no time may be wasted. 

The business commenced at 2:30 o'clock at the 
Parker House. Present were: Harold S. Latham, presi- 
dent; Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent; 
A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer; Esther A. Richardson, 
secretary; Holbrook Mulford, Julian F. McGowin, Gus- 
tav H. Ulrich, William E. Gardner, Samuel Parker, 
Ida Folsom, Mrs. Clinton Scott, Dr. Stanley Manning, 
Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey, Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt. The 
Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey opened the meeting with 
prayer. Then, under the able leadership of the presi- 
dent, Harold S. Latham, the board went to work. 
Present as representatives of their groups were Mrs. 
Marjorie Springall, president of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women; Charles Collier, president of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship; Rev. Charles Wyman, man- 
ager of the Publishing House; Dr. Emerson Lalone, 
editor of The Christian Leader 

Among the various reports, that of the treasurer, A. 
Ingham Bicknell, was studied with great care and some 
concern; for certain items of the budget have already 
been exceeded. 

Members of the Department of Education came into 
the meeting at the invitation of the president. From 
this group, Professor Angus McLean spoke of the neces- 
sity of recruiting trained leaders for the work of the 
department, of providing special training for potential 
leaders. The Rev. Horton Colbert, head of the depart- 
ment, stated the impossibility of one field worker, Mrs. 
Jean Fry, doing the work formerly done by two able 
women. He desired to employ another worker, but 
was hampered by the lack of any certain future for 
such a person. He could not promise employment 
beyond this year. Would the board enable him to 
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recently admitted: ‘Communism is not the only 
threat to Western civilization. The greatest threat to 
our civilization comes from within that civilization it- 
self. Our sixty-four dollar euphemism for it is secular- 
ism or an even blunter word, godlessness.”” 


of Trustees 


grant some assurance of future certainty to prospective 
workers? This question aroused serious discussion. How 
many staff members are certain of employment beyond 
each year? .Should anyone have such assurance? When 
the question came to a vote, the ‘“‘ayes” indicated that 
Mr. Colbert was free to give some degree of confidence 
in continued employment to the selected worker. The 
Rev. Carleton Fisher next presented a brief and infor- 
mative report of the Service Committee work in Ger- 
many announcing the consolidation of some of our activ- 
ities at Bad-Rothenfelde. He spoke of progress being 
made in a settlement of displaced persons by our 
churches and stated the drastic need of making this pro- 
gram still more effective. Next, Dr. Cummins gave a 
brief report upon the renovation of the interior at 16 
Beacon St. 

At seven o'clock, we reassembled and got down to 
the business of implementing the recommendations con- 
tained -in the report of the Survey Committee and 
adopted at the General Assembly. The departmental 
organization and the trustees assigned to the depart- 
ments were set up as follows: Ministry, Dr. Benjamin 
B. Hersey; Education, Dr. Hoyt; Service, Dr. Ulrich; 
Finance, Mr. Mulford; Survey and Evaluation, Ida 
Folsom; Extension, Dr. Manning; Publications, Mr. 
Latham; Public Relations, Mrs. Clinton Scott; Busi- 
ness Administration, Mr. Gardner; Mr. McGowin was 
appointed to the committee on Budget and Control. 
The remainder of the evening was principally concerned 
with allocating the various fields of activity to these 
departments. 

On Wednesday morning the Board gathered at nine 
o'clock. The recommendations adopted at the General 
Assembly were read one by one, discussed thoroughly, 
assigned to the agencies best qualified to carry them into 
action. 

The Rev. Philip Giles, director of the Unified Appeal, 
stated that the churches had been canvassed by mail in 
behalf of the Appeal and that returns were encouraging. 

Mr. Latham announced that the regular business 
being completed, the meeting was open to suggestions 
“for the good of the order.” 
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Religion and Health 
Russell L. Dicks 


I. How Our Minds Make Us Sick 


The health-maintaining powers of the body and rapidly advancing 
science should be able to keep most people well. But we must still 
overcome the serious health hazard of our destructive emotions. 


OMEONE said to Dr. Walter Cannon, Harvard 

University Medical School’s former great physi- 
ologist, ““When you see all the diseases it’s possible to 
have, you wonder how anyone is ever well.” 

Dr. Cannon replied, “Oh no. When you know 
about the tremendous resources for health that are 
active within the human body, you wonder why any- 
one is ever sick.” For, Dr. Cannon was fond of point- 
ing out, the human body is constructed so as to go on 
functioning almost indefinitely without becoming ill. 
If this is true, and every doctor knows that it is true, 
then we ask, “Why do we become sick?” 

Medical science during the past fifty years has made 
steady advances in conquering the great disease killers. 
Already pneumonia, one of the major killers, has been 
brought largely under control. The drugs which will 
stamp out tuberculosis, the killer of young people, are 
believed to be even now in the laboratories in the experi- 
mental stages of development. It is expected that 
cancer, the most vicious of all diseases, will be brought 
largely under control within the next ten to fifteen years. 
There still will remain heart disease, the number-one 
killer; but heart disease frequently is brought on, and 
its course determined, by emotion — that strong and 
vital force which sweeps through the human body, 
either to strengthen it or to destroy it. 

Why do we become sick with any of the several hun- 
dred physical or mental diseases which we may have? 
Medical science does not answer this question, except 
in a very restricted sense. It does not explain why one 
person becomes sick and another, exposed to the same 
infections, does not; why one develops arthritis, and 
another stones in the gall bladder; why one person’s 
liver becomes diseased and another’s lung collapses; 
why one becomes depressed and takes his life, while 
another retreats into a dream world and imagines 
himself to be the brother of Jesus, a few weeks later 
Jesus and, finally, God himself; a state of ill health 
from which he is incapable of recovering. 

Another person does not become seriously depressed, 
does not withdraw into a dream state, but is miserable 
and anxious, afraid to be alone and cannot sleep at 


night because numerous thoughts race through his mind 
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and disturb his sleep. Another drinks himself. into 
insensibility and is unable to do his job or care for his 
family. All these people are sick. Some are physically 
ill and others mentally ill. But all are sick. Why a 
given person develops the kind of illness he does, we do 
not know: medical science does not know, not upon a 
scientific, objective basis, at least. 

We do know that illness, both physical and mental, 
is a serious problem. Dr. Eric Berne, a psychiatric 
writer, in his book entitled The Mind in Action (Simon- 
Schuster, publisher), has said that a third of the total 
population of the United States is sick in one way or 
another. This is in spite of the fact that man has made 
more progress in the conquest of pain during the last 
hundred years than in all the rest of human history. 
Approximately twenty years has been added to the 
length of life of each person in the United States since 
the turn of the century. The tremendous resources for 
health, which Dr. Cannon understood so well, function 
within each person, and should enable everyone to have 
health. 

Within the past twenty-five years there has been 
developed a type of investigation into the cause of ill- 
ness which suggests the reason that we become ill. « It 
is that the emotional wear and tear of living makes us ill. 

What are emotions? They are our responses to 
various situations which we face and to various desires 
which rise within us. According to my analysis there 
are only four negative emotions and their positive coun- 
terparts. 

One is pain; physical pain which is brought about 
from hunger, cold or heat, disease or injury. Once 
caught in pain, our response to the condition may bring 
on other and often more severe illness. 

The second is fear; the difference between fear and 
anxiety and apprehension and worry is only one of 
degree. Anger and hostility and resentment all stem 
from fear. We do not become angry at a person until 
we fear him, or until he threatens us in some way or 
another. We may feel hostility or resentment toward 
a member of our own family, a neighbor, the boss, the 
labor union, or the government, because we are depend- 
ent upon these persons or groups, and have little 
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control over their actions. We may either express our 
feelings openly, with serious and often unpleasant con- 
sequences, or we may permit them to dam up inside us, 
brooding about them, stewing about them, losing sleep 
and weight until our bodies or our minds become sick. 

In a hospital where I was chaplain, we had a woman 
who came periodically with a painful flare-up of her 
arthritis. The interesting thing was that she became ill 

whenever her mother-in-law came to visit her. And she 
did not like her mother-in-law. The severe flare-up 
of her disease is understandable in the light of our 
recognition that the disease-resisting resources of her 
body, which operated to hold the disease in check ordi- 
narily, were consumed in the woman’s silent hatred 
and anger toward her mother-in-law. 

The third emotion may be called guilt feelings, or a 
sense of having failed. It is often said that this feeling 
and the emotion of fear are closely related, and I grant 
that is true. But I am also sure that one can observe 
little fear or anxiety in many people, yet they suffer 
from a sense of failure. In its extreme form, this emo- 
tion is responsible for mental depressions which send 
many people to the psychiatrist and the Bese de hos- 
pital. 

A man was brought to our hospital for a idaiied 
minor operation. Following the operation he did not 
do well:and in a short time, despite all-efforts to help 
him, he was dead. A few weeks later the business firm 
of which he was a member was indicted’ because of the 
business practices it was using. This man did not die 
because of surgery. The operation was a success. His 
might be called a “moral” death. It is interesting to 
note that he was a member of the official board of his 
church. Did any one ever tell you that this business of 
religion is dangerous? A person can get hurt fooling 
with it. 

Following the death of a girl, the doctor said to the 
girl’s mother, “I have to say to you quite frankly, we do 
not know what killed your daughter.” ‘The mother re- 
plied rather easily, “Doctor, you don’t need to tell me. 
I know why she died. She died of a broken heart. The 
young man to whom she was engaged was killed in an 
automobile accident a few weeks ago. Since that time 
my daughter has had no interest in anything.” 

The connection between this situation and the one 
cited above is that both these persons lost their sense of 
dignity and a belief in the worth-whileness of life. Thus, 
I would say that both were suffering from a sense of 
isolation and from a sense of failure. 

In twelve years as a hospital chaplain, I have known 
six persons who died without good reason from the 
standpoint of the physician. Yet, in light of the social 
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situation of each person’s life, there were excellent rea- 
sons why they should not want to recover. It does not 
happen often but it is entirely possible to die, literally 
to commit suicide, without lifting one’s hand against 
oneself. 

The fourth emotion which may lead to illness, either 
directly or indirectly, is a feeling of loneliness, or sense 
of isolation. In some respects this emotion, when it is 
not relieved, is the most vicious of all, often leading to 
destructive behavior. This feeling underlies a great 
deal of excessive drinking, or alcoholism, in which the 
individual seeks to build up his sense of adequacy, his 
feeling of worth, of being a person who has the wit and 
intelligence to do that which he feels unable to do when 
sober. 

These four emotions, pain, nuit guilt, and loneliness, 
have emotional counterparts.. They are freedom from 
pain, courage and confidence, a feeling of dignity and 
worthfulness, and affection, love, a feeling of ‘compan- 
ionship. ‘These emotions are constructive. ‘They re- 
build and maintain life. The others are destructive, 
tearing down, exhausting, burning up life energy. The 
one group leads to health, the other to illness. 

They lead to illness because they block the forces that 
operate’ within us'to maintain health; forces that are 
persistent and reliable, which the doctor calls “naturé,” 
and which he comes to trust and rely upon. The French 
physician, Pere, is- reported to have said; “I dress oe 
wound. God heals it.” 

Dr. Franklin Ebaugh, of the University of Colorado 
Medical School, maintains that a third of all cases of 
illness in general hospitals are clearly organic in nature 
and onset. One third are a combination of emotional 
and organic. And a third are clearly emotional. 
Flanders Dunbar, author of Mind and Body, (Random 
House, publisher) has said, “It is not a question of 
whether an illness is physical or emotional but how 
much of each.” 

I am inclined to agree with Dunbar. Every illness 
has tremendously important emotional factors, if not 
causative, then vitally important in assisting, or delay- 
ing, the rate of recovery. An illness may be emotional 
in its onset, but once it is established, it must be treated 
as an organic illness, If the patient is to recover, the ill- 
ness must be treated as a physical illness as well as an 
emotional one. All too often, however, we overlook the 
importance of the role of the emotions both in the cause 
and the recovery of the illness. 

‘It can be said that “tension,” emotional tension, is 
the major disease of this generation. We live at a more 
rapid pace and are exposed to more pressure than any 
generation before us. A recent survey has estimated 
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that each one of us is bombarded by seven hundred and 
fify thousand words per minute through the radio, the 
press, through newspapers, magazines, and books. We 
may sit at our radio and listen to reports from all over 
the world. We travel at much higher speed than our 
grandfathers. -There are increasingly complex prob- 
lems to concern us. As we think about them, we are 
likely to worry about them, feel resentful about them, 
we literally shake ourselves to pieces in one way and 
another. 

The problem of health i in our generation is not one of 


The Cult of Prometheus 


William Wallace Rose 


In the legend of Prometheus a mortal man 
invaded the home of the gods, stole the secret 
of fire and brought it back to man, teaching 
him arts and crafts. The gods chained Prome- 
theus to a rock for his effrontery, but the 
people idolized his name, made a great feast 
and danced around the fire singing insolent 
songs in celebration of tneir independence 
from the help that cometh from above. 

The legend is a parable of our day. Modem 
man is a worshipper of Prometheus, rejoicing 
in his further emancipation from the divine, 
and working his own miracles. So faith in God 
and the supernatural, omce a necessity in a 
day of scarcity, has become in a day of plenty 
a luxury. 

Now this is all to the good, up to a point. 
It is good for man to be on his own, free of 
the superstitions, the fears, the gross ignor- 
ance of the past. But it is not all the good 
there is. Prometheus cam heal a sick body 
better. than prayer, but he cannot mend a 
broken spirit. He has learned the secret of 
flight, but not of happiness, nor the clue to 
permanent peace. Saddest of all, he grasped 
the knowledge of tearing the atom apart before 
he knew how to bring the nations together. 
_ No, Prometheus only discovered a tool and 
a technique. And the good! of the tool! is only 
the good of the man who. uses it. Which brings 
ws to moralls,, ethics,, religion and the obliga- 
tions and compul'sions of the spirit. 

So can we have good! without God?’ A good 
world, a good life, a goodly fellowship? That 
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; controlling bacterial infections. 


Rats and lice, the chief 
carriers of infections, have about had their day so far as 
influencing the course of history is concerned. The 
problem of health as:we face it is one of mastering’the 
emotional side of ourselves. 

That throws the problem of health into the field of 
religion, for religion directly and indirectly has a great 
deal to say at this point. That is the subject of our 
next article under the title, Thy Health Shall Spring 
Forth. 


depends on what we have in our hearts. Which 
in turn depends on what we think ourselves to 
be; creatures of a day, or children of God, 
spiritual beings living in a spiritual universe 
of endless possibilities. 

Morality divorced from religion and the 
authority of a divine right and -wrong can no 
more survive than trees, once their roots have 
been cut. The decent man, kindly and honor- 
able, who tells you he doesn’t need the help 
of religion, is the product of the very faith he 
assures you he can live without. Talk to him 
and before long he’ll be speaking of some good 
mother or father who believed all the things 
he denies, and gave him the start. toward the 
decent life he prides himself on. 

He may celebrate his independence of God 
and religion as did the legendary Greeks. But 
unknowingly he’s a hitchhiker, riding the im- 
petus of a believing past. I’d call him a para- 
site, living on the moral capital of the Christ- 
ian community, but making no deposit of his 
own. For to say, “‘Forget religion, just be 
honest, kind and fair,’’ is like saying, ‘‘For- 
get foundations, just build the house.’ One 
wiser than any of us said, “Except God build 
the house, they labor in vain who build ‘it.’ 


Where does the money come from to support 
the new Department of Education? How is the 
Service Committee program financed? From 
your contributions to the Unified Appeal. 
Generous contributions mean strong and grow- 
img programs of service to our churches. 
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Was Jesus A Christian? 


Charles Clare Blauvelt 


Into the message of Jesus which he summed up as love to God and 
man, many elements were poured: legends that grew up around 
his name, ideas concerning him which were drawn from Greek 
philosophy, the fine spun arguments of the theologians about his 
origin, his nature, his mission, his destiny, creeds and doctrines 
that made him what he never claimed to be. 


AST SUNDAY TI read to you the occasional sermon 
that Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons of Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, delivered at the recent Universalist General Assem- 
bly, in which he set forth the proposition that Christi- 
anity and Universalism are irreconcilable, and voiced 
his conviction that Universalism must cease being 
a Christian denomination if it is to fulfill its promise 
of a religion “‘as broad as humanity and as infinite as 
the universe.” 

As might well be expected, the reactions among 
those present a week ago were varied, and some mem- 
bers of the congregation revealed in their comments 
after the service that they were deeply disturbed by 
what they had heard, for it seemed to them that Univer- 
salism would be doomed to wither away and die were 
it to be uprooted from the soil of Christianity. 

This morning let us ask ourselves whether Christi- 
anity, as defined by the doctrines and creeds of most 
churches, is the religion of Jesus or something else 
altogether, namely, a religion about Jesus. For, mark 
you, Dr. Gibbons did not say that Universalism is 
irreconcilable with the religion of Jesus as it finds 
expression in his teachings, in the principles by which 
he lived, and in the spirit which his life revealed. Nor 
. did Dr. Gibbons advocate that Universalism disavow 
faith in the spiritual leadership of Jesus. It seems 
clear that what he had in mind is a Christianity which 
is primarily a religion’ about Jesus, a religion which puts 
upon him garments of interpretation concerning his 
nature, his purpose, and the meaning of his life that 
Jesus himself would be the first to throw off. And we 
are saying here today that no small part of what is 
called Christianity is, by this test, not the religion of 
Jesus at all, but a religion about Jesus. 

Perhaps the most emphatic way to give point to this 
assertion is to ask ourselves if Jesus was a Christian. - 

Of course he wasn’t! Jesus was a Jew, ardent in 
his love of the best in the great heritage of Judaism, 
the religion of his people, and tremendously in earnest, 
through his message and ministry, to make that best 
regnant in the lives of his fellow Jews. 

In spirit, Jesus is one with the glorious company of 
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those noble Hebrew prophets and teachers who attacked 
the religious ideas and practices of their times in an 
earnest endeavor to liberate Judaism from the dead 
hand of ceremonialism and priestcraft that it might 
once more become a vital factor in the national and 
personal life of their people. » Jesus belongs to the 
tradition of Isaiah, who cried to his generation: “ “What 
unto me is the multitude of your sacrifices?’ saith the 
Lord. ‘I have had enough of burnt-offerings and the 
fat of fed beasts. Cease to do evil, learn to do well; 
seek justice, relieve the oppressed . . . for these are the 
things that I delight in,’ saith the Lord.” He belongs’ 
to the tradition of Jeremiah, who proclaimed to his 
day: “ ‘Amend your ways and your doings,’ saith. the 
Lord, ‘and I will cause you to dwell in this place. For 
if ye execute justice between a man and his neighbor, 
and oppress not the fatherless and the widow, then 
shall ye indeed come and worship in this place.’ *” He 
belongs to the tradition of Amos, who thundered to 
his times: “Let justice roll down as waters, and right- 
eousness as an overflowing stream. Hate the evil and 
love the good. Then shall the Lord God be gracious 
unto you and hear you.” And he belongs to the tradi- 
tion of Micah, who asked his hearers: “‘Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before 
the high God? . . . He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” er few 

Alas that the Christian church has too often obscured 
Jesus of Nazareth, the teacher of a way of life, beneath 
a system of theological creeds, doctrines,.and dogmas 
about him which have divided his followers and ham- 
pered him in helping men to find the life abundant 
and eternal! ‘ 

To approach from another angle this question of 
whether or not Jesus was a Christian, it would seem that 
he had no intention of forming a new church, but, 
rather, that he sought to reform Judaism. 

-In defense of this assertion, consider the only refer- 


- ence in the New Testament attributed to Jesus in which 


he is supposed to have spoken of his founding a new 
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church — the statement in Matthew’s Gospel which 
reads, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build 
my church.” Among a large number of Biblical schol- 
ars, however, this reference is commonly believed to 
have been written into the Gospel of Matthew by some 
translator or copyist long after the original form of that 
Gospel was completed, and for the purpose of giving 
authority to the claim of the Christian church that it 
had been established by the divine decree of Jesus. _ 

No, Jesus sought to reform Judaism that the religion 
of his people might recover the majesty and the glory 
which once it had, the moral values, the ethical ideal- 
ism, and the transforming power which it possessed 
under the leadership of the great prophets and teachers 
of Israel. For the most part, however, the religious 
leaders of his day would have nothing to do with him, 
and when at last they saw whither his teachings were 
tending — the principles he was setting forth which 
would undermine their position and destroy their power 
— they branded him “heretic,” “blasphemer,” and 
“traitor,” with his crucifixion at the hands of Rome 
the consequence. 

This, however, was not to be the end of the story. 
Soon after his death the little company of his disciples 
reappeared on the scene in Jerusalem, declaring that 
Jesus had been the Deliverer for whom the Jews: had 
waited so long and calling upon them to accept him as 
the Christ — that is to say, the Jewish Messiah, the 
Anointed One, the Son of God. Already, then, the 
thought of men concerning him had begun to be cast 
in a different form. Nonetheless, there seems to have 
been among those first disciples no idea of founding a 
new church or a new religion but of carrying on his 
work of reforming Judaism. 

Among the bitter and hostile opponents of this reform 
movement was one Saul by name, “a Hebrew of 
Hebrews; as touching the law, a Pharisee.” Later, 
however, this zealous defender of the faith of his fathers 
was converted to the movement which the disciples of 
Jesus had launched, and Saul became Paul, the apostle 
to the Gentiles — that is to say, the non-Jews — and 
the real founder of the Christian church. And thus 
was written one of the strangest chapters in the annals 
of Christianity! For it was Paul who, more than all 
others in the early church, preserved the name of Jesus 
for the centuries to come, yet it was he, also, who 
clothed the Teacher of a way of life in theological 
raiment which went far in making Christianity not the 
religion of Jesus, but a religion about Jesus. 

There are, of course, other reasons for this result. 
The story of Christianity is like the river that flowed 
through the town where I went to college. Its source 
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was the waters of pure springs in the Adirondack foot- 
hills, but along its way it received into its stream the ref- 
use from a paper mill on its banks to become polluted. 
So into the message of Jesus, which he summed up as 
love to God and man, many elements were poured: 
legends that grew up around his name, ideas concern- 
ing him which were drawn from Greek philosophy, the 
fine-spun arguments of the theologians about his origin, 
his nature, his mission, his destiny, the weighty words of 
creeds and doctrines that made him what he never 
claimed to be, rituals heavy with incense that hid him 
from the eyes of men in their quest for him, and sacra- 
mental pomp that set him apart from men in their need 
of him, 

According to a church advertisement in a local news- 
paper of last evening, a minister in this city is preaching 
a series of sermons on “Great Christians,” and tonight 
his subject will be Augustine. Augustine a great Chris- 
tian? But he it was who gave to Christianity certain of 
the doctrines which have for centuries dominated the 
thought of most churches, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant — the fall of man in the original sin of 
Adam, the total depravity of every human soul, the 
atoning death of Jesus which appeased the divine wrath 
of God and reconciled Him to man, and the eternal 
damnation of all unsaved sinners in the flames of hell. 

Well, what has Jesus to do with such as that — he 
who made plain in the Beatitudes the paths that lead 
to the life richly blessed; who gave to men a Golden 
Rule of conduct in their relations one with another; 
who made good will toward.all, even his enemies, the 
spirit that ruled his life, and summoned men to go and 
do likewise; who scorned a righteousness that paraded 
itself to be seen of men, and who called them to an in- 
ward, spontaneous goodness that went beyond the fet- 
tering codes of the scribes and Pharisees with their eyes 
fixed upon every jot and tittle of the Law; he who made 
prayer no thing of clamorous cries upon the corners of 
the street, but a fellowship of the spirit with God in the 
secret sanctuary of the soul; who taught that no gift is 
acceptable unto God if the giver have hate in his heart 
toward his brother; and who bade men seek first the 
Will of God and His kingdom, never to be anxious 
about the lesser things of food and raiment — what has 
the Christianity of Paul, of Augustine or Calvin, to do 
with the teachings and principles of Jesus? Or-if they, 
with others like them, are the great Christians, how 
shall it be claimed that he was a Christian? 

And how can Universalism ever be reconciled with 
this kind of Christianity which is the denial of the faith 
we avow in God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love 
and in the supreme worth of every human personality? 
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To be sure, our roots as Universalists are in the soil of 
Christianity, but .it is not the soil of fundamentalist 
Christianity, of orthodox Christianity, or of Roman 
Catholic Christianity. It is the soil out of which reli- 
gion itself has grown: man’s hunger for the bread of 
life and the wine of the spirit that refresh him on his 
toilsome way and restore his soul, man’s quest for the 
God and Father of all, regardless of race or color or 
creed, man’s search for the truth universal that makes 
free, man’s salvation through his obedience to the uni- 
versal moral order of life, man’s faith in his own high 
worth as a child of God, man’s conviction that he is the 
heir of life eternal, here and hereafter — in this soil 
do the roots of Universalism grow. 

Out of this soil, too, came the religion of Jesus which 
gave impetus and inspiration to the Christian move- 
ment. Some chapters of Christianity’s story are dark 
with the shame of its departure from his principles and 
his way of life. But some of its pages glow with the ra- 
diance of lives who are its glory as they have redis- 


covered Jesus and his religion, incarnated his gospel,, 


showed forth his spirit, and moved out under his 
leadership to serve in his name and lift the world to 
nobler heights. ‘These lives are the paradox of Chris- 
tianity, for they, and they alone, have made it possible 
to find, beneath what men called Christianity, the reli- 
gion of Jesus and to recover him who, though not a 
Christian, is the one best hope that Christianity may 
yet become Christian. 


ONE THING NEEDFUL 


Whatever else we may need to make life rich and full, 
we certainly need some notion of what life might be. 
It seems certain now that the significance of Jesus is 
that, that in a profound and incontrovertible way, he 
showed what human life can be like. Surely he had a 
vision of the possibility resident within the human 
breast. He made great and courageous men out of 
unknown and fearful men by showing them a vision and 
how the vision could be made real by living it. Others 
talked of love; he talked of love and he did love. Others 
talked of faith; he talked of faith and believed. Others 
talked of forgiveness; he talked of forgiveness and ior- 
gave. They called him Savior and Redeemer. And if 
men can catch a vision of their own possibilities from his 
life, they may indeed be saved and redeemed. 

Gorpon B. McKEEMAN 


A good New Year Resolution for church 
members to make now is not a Resolution at 
all but a plan to raise their Fair Share toward 
the Unified Appeal early in the years ~~ 
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Why Not Take All of Me? 
Albert F. Ziegler 
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M UCH of the trouble we sometimes have in getting 

along with other persons may be because we do 
not know them as persons. We know them as types, 
as points of view. As such they can neither move us 
nor be themselves moved. Points of view are static. 
If we disagree with them, further intercourse would be 
unprofitable. But people are much more than points 
of view. They are the living, moving, changing, dy- 
namic sources of points of view. If we agree with one 
of their many manifestations, there is every chance that 
discussion and mutual exploration will lift us both to a 
mutually satisfactory development. People can move 
us and be moved by us. And there is much more to 
them than all of their expressed opinions. They are 
deep and broad. 

It is too bad that opinions do come between us, and 
that we see each other only as “radicals” or “capital- 
ists” or “peace-mongers”’ (that’s a dilly of an epithet!) 
or “reactionary.” We take only a part of each other, 
and, if we don’t like the taste of that, we throw the 
whole apple away. A man may seem to us to be im- 
possibly conservative, but he is much more than that. 
He is a living, loving, thinking, growing person, a 
channel of the’creative force of the universe, doing his 
work in the way he thinks best. It may be that he is 
wrong in his beliefs. It may be you could help him. 
But you will certainly not have that opportunity unless 
you know each other as persons, rather than as im- 
movable, irreconcilable points of view. It is extremely 
likely that he could help you, but he cannot if your ~ 
opinions are all he knows of you. 

We all have the obligation not to let our opinions 
get between ourselves and others. Too often, dis- 
agreement stimulates us to a further emphasis that 
destroys any possibilty of an understanding. Rather, 
at the first indication of an important disagreement, 
we ought to avoid the issue and concentrate on areas 
of agreement until we know the other person as a whole 
person, and are so known by him. We need to make 
a table with him, or help him dig a posthole. Until 
then, we cannot profitably contend with him without 
widening the breach by misunderstanding and being 
misunderstood. This does not mean we should ignore 
important controversies. It does mean we should 
know and be known by those who disagree with us so 
we may effectively work out the differences. It will 
take longer but it will last longer when it is done. _ 
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Following The Hawthorne Trail 


Ulysses Sumner Milburn 


The centennial of the writing and publication of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s great novel ‘‘The Scarlet Letter’ during the winter of 
1849-1850 was observed at St. Lawrence University by the &itt of 
their famous Hawthorne collection by Dr. and Mrs. Ulysses Sumner 
Milburn during the fall homecoming at the University. 
Throughout the years spent in assembling their collection 
Dr. and Mrs. Milburn have gathered nearly twelve hundred items 
relating to the life and work of Nathaniel Hawthorne. One does 
not need more than a nodding acquaintance with this collection 
to realize that each item was carefully chosen with the purpose of 
creating a library to which the student might come and find in 
one place material to study any phase of Hawthorne’s literary 
career. Indeed, an eminent Hawthorne scholar has paid tribute 
to the Milburn’s work by declaring their collection to be “the 
largest ...4n private hands in the country.’’ It includes first edi- 
tions of all of Hawthorne’s major works, manuscripts, letters, 
many of the periodicals in which his writings were first published, 
memoirs, personal reminiscences, biographies, and literary criti- 
cisms from his day to our own. There are photographs, volumes 
from Hawthorne’s own library and numerous editions of his best 


known books. 


The collection was accepted on behalf of the college by Presi- 
dent Eugene G. Bewkes. Dr. Norman Holmes Pearson, Hawthorne 
scholar of Yale, spoke on ‘“‘Hawthorne’s Usable Truth.’’ 

Dr. Milburn’s delightful remarks on this occasion appear below: 


AVE A HOBBY,” was the advice I once gave a 

class of students. That advice has been pretty 

thoroughly carried out on my part, for I have three 
major hobbies in my life. 

Born and reared in the richest archaeological state 
in the union, Ohio, I was very early captivated by the 
Indian art of the Stone Age. I went about the country 
on my Columbia bicycle gathering specimens from the 
farmers who turned them up with the plow. Then I 
learned of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, con- 
nected with the Smithsonian Institution; descriptive 
books were sent for and and photographs of some of 
my specimens were sent to the Bureau for identifica- 
tion. This hobby absorbed me for some time. 

In a parish which I later served there was a cultured 
woman of advanced years who was a Unitarian. She 
read every word of the Christian Register, the organ of 
the Unitarian Church, even to the advertisements — it 
was her Bible and mentor. As there was no church of 
her choice in the place, she attended our services, en- 
during my sermons patiently and silently. 

One day she said to me, “Don’t you think that a 
three month’s tour of Europe, including attendance at 
the Summer School of Theology. in Oxford, England, 
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would be of benefit to you?” She had seen a notice of 
the school in her beloved Register. I laughingly replied 
that it certainly would. Then came the surprise. She 
would meet all expenses for three months if I would go. 
Then for the first time I realized what that poor woman 
had suffered Sunday after Sunday. 

Needless to say I went. That meant a camera to | 
picture my trip: so my second consuming hobby was 
born, full panoplied as Athena from the head of Zeus. 
Photography gave me the fun of developing, printing, 
enlarging and even making lantern slides, all but color- 
ing; the artistic soul of my wife cured me of that at- 
tempt after a few pointed remarks by her. 

During all this time, however, my ruling passion was 
and is the love of books. Very few came into my early 
life. My father owned two books which I remember, 
Lives of the Signers, and The Gallows, the Prison and 
the Poor House. This latter was read with great avid- 
ity while I wondered which of these three was to be 
my destiny. The neighbors never questioned, however. 
They knew I was born to be hung. F 

If books were scarce there was plenty of political 
matter. The weekly county paper, intensely partisan, 
was the sum of all truth; while the paper of the oppo- 
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site party contained nothing but dash lies, only my 
father did not: say dash. He had served three years 
as a volunteer in the Union army during the Civil War, 
and he lived and-died in the glorious hope of the salva- 
tion of his country through the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Hence my knowledge of books was 
limited. 

If the environment of St. Lawrence University Theo- 
logical School had given nothing more than to show 
me how to study and read books and to develop an ar- 
dent desire to own books, that would have been enough. 
The study of Dr. Isaac M. Atwood, lined with volumes; 
the shelf upon shelf of the books of Dr. John S. Lee; 
the choice library of Dr. Henry P. Forbes; Herring 
Library, awe-inspiring, the first library I had ever seen, 
were meat and drink to the green country boy who had 
come six hundred miles to St. Lawrence University, 
with nothing but faith, hope and love, to work his way 
through the Theological School. I at once began to 
accumulate books and am still at it. 

Later I married a girl who, wonder of wonders, 
loved books as much as I did, was collecting them even 
as a child, using the first money she ever earned to buy 
a set of Shakespeare. From then on, we have managed 
to have money for books, if for very little else. © 

In 1913 we moved to the old town of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, which is filled with the ghosts of the spirits of 
great historic and literary souls as well as those of exe- 
cuted witches. Foremost among these shadowy liter- 
ary spirits was Nathaniel Hawthorne, his ghost appear- 
ing about dusk, in a long, black cloak, to take a walk 
down along the seashore to the Willows or out North 
Fields, swinging around by Gallows Hill. Twice Told 
Tales, purchased and read many years before, was the 
medium through which I came into communication 
with this spirit. From that starting point the accumula- 
tion of Hawthorne material began; a specialized branch 
of the hobby of book collecting. 

That copy of Twice Told Tales was not a first edi- 
tion. In fact I knew nothing about firsts. To me a 
book was a book. By chance a catalogue of first editions 
fell into my hands; I learned there was a vast differ- 
ence and that book collectors really want first editions. 
Second-hand book stores were searched for them. In 
my simplicity, I supposed book-sellers. simply put all 
their old books on the counter for sale without even 
looking at them, not knowing whether or not they were 
first editions. Experience soon taught me differently. 

Again a good parishioner was my ministering angel 
and is largely responsible for my being here today. The 
dear old lady gave me some old books, among them the 
juvenile Wonder Book, by Hawthorne, with her name 
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in it, preserved as only a prim little New England girl 
could preserve a book. Investigation proved it to be a 
first edition, my “first first. Blood was tasted!’ The 
battle was on! 

One of the first lessons learned in this exciting game 
was that first editions were expensive, some of them ~ 
very costly, indeed; also, that Hawthorne was the most 
expensive of American authors to collect because of his 
place at the head of all the writers of our country. 

This was no hobby for a Universalist preacher, so I 
was going to give it up. Then my wife arose. She has 
a way of doing that in all family crises. She rather 
sarcastically said, “Don’t be a piker. Go on.” She 
has a way of talking like that when excited. I went on. 
There was nothing else to do. 

Since then we have played the game together, and 
what fun we have had playing it. I say we advisedly. 
My wife has aided and abetted me in the enterprise 
from the beginning. When I hesitated she plunged. 
“You know,” she would say, “we had a little extra 
money come in; use that to buy it.” We did. That 
one bit of extra money thereafter was always appealed 
to, and like the oil in the widow’s cruse, it never dimin- 
ished but bought over and over many an item. We still 
have that little extra money. 

One day I was attending a meeting on ‘the opposite 
side of Boston from our home. She called me by tele- 
phone: “Goodspeed’s just phoned that they have a 
copy of The Gentle Boy; you had better stop on your 
way home and get it.” On inquiring the price and be- 
ing told by her, I replied that we could not afford it. 
The answer was emphatic: “I told them we would 
take it. Stop and get it.” That was no request. That 
was a command. I had been married long enough to 
obey a command first, and argue about it afterward. 

Browne’s Bibliography of Hawthorne was procured 
and notes made of every book and magazine by or about 
Hawthorne, from about 1830 till its publication. Of 
late, bibliographies published yearly have been con- 
sulted to obtain items in any way referring to Haw- 
thorne. In this way, periodicals of a century or more 
ago which contained first appearance of Hawthorne’s 
Dream Tales, or criticism of his work, were added to 
our collection. The desire was to make it a help not 
only to students, but to scholars as well, who in the fu- 
ture would write about Hawthorne. Correspondence 
with English dealers to get the English first editions and 
with colleges all over the country for critical articles 
published by them brought us into contact with many 
interesting people. The last eleven years could be de- 
voted to this because I had given up active parish work. 

We followed the trail of Hawthorne over England 
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Dinsmore Milburn, Andrew K. Peters, University librarian. 


and through Italy, using his Note Books as a guide, and 
taking photographs of places and scenes decribed by 
him. These included the two houses in which he lived 
during the summer of 1858 in Florence, the Casa del 
Bello and the Villa Montauto, the latter being the 
Monte Beni of The Marble Faun. It is surrounded by 
vineyards, fruit and olive trees, overlooking from its 
heights the beautiful city and picturesque valley of the 


' Arno. 


In the classic language of an old friend, “We have 
had a whale of a lot of fun” in procuring and assembl- 
ing the collection.. We have enjoyed the criticisms of 
Hawthorne, which run the whole gamut from the 
highest mead of praise to nauseous ignorance of his 
greatness. James Russell Lowell called Hawthorne 
“the greatest imaginative writer since Shakespeare.” 
James T. Fields spoke of him as “the greatest genius 
America has given to literature,” while D. H. Lawrence 
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calls The Scarlet Letter “the most perfect American 
work of art. It is one of the greatest allegories in all 
history.”” On the other hand, a writer in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine as late as 1885, in an article en- 
titled Modern Novelists Great and Small, in referring to 
Hawthorne, said: ‘Nor are we sure that we are quite 
justified in placing the name of an American writer in 
the foremost rank of our secondary eminences.” An- 
other English writer said of Hawthorne, more than ten 
years after his death, ““Was it not a thing to weep over, 
that a man so keenly alive to every picturesque influ- 
ence, should be confined till middle age among the 
bleak granite rocks and half-baked civilization of New 
England.” (What fun I have had in reading that to a 


- complacent New England audience. ) 


But it is from Hawthorne himself that we get the 
most fun. See him smile when he wrote on a little slip 


_of paper, to be embodied in his English Note Books: 
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“A man in Lancashire who swore so horribly, one day, 
that a plane-tree in front of his cottage is said to have 
withered away from-that-hour.” He chuckles, I am 
sure, when he writes from Liverpool to a friend in 
Salem, in which he says he understands that an old 
Custom House crony of his, Zach Buchmore, “has left 
off drinking, — so have I, except now and then at a 
dinner party. But I hope we all three shall live to clink 
our glasses together once a year.” 

He humorously and half seriously pokes fun at his 
ancestors, with, he says, martial words and martial 
Bibles, picturing them as undergoing a dreary retribu- 
tion for their cruelties to Quakers and witches, in hav- 
ing so degenerate an offspring as himself, a writer of 
story-books! Why, the degenerate fellow may as well 
be a fiddler. Then it is pure joy to hold in the hand 
the signature of the first American ancestor, William 
Hathorne, on a document dated 1666; or to have the 
signature of that famous—or infamous, if you choose— 


ancestor, the judge who condemned the witches to | 


death, John Hathorne. 

When Hawthorne wished to give Mrs. Fessenden of 
Boston a copy of Twice Told Tales, just off the press, he 
did not dare to send it direct to her, although the Fes- 
sendens were old friends with whom he had lived for a 
while. So he sent it to her husband, Thomas Green 
Fessenden, writing to him concerning the book (Feb- 
ruary 2, 1837): ‘When received I beg you will make 
over your right and title in it to Mrs. Fessenden as I can 
hardly hope that your important studies will leave you 
time to read so idle a volume as mine.” 
He. was too shy to give the book to her himself. 

He shows his good-natured humor in answering an 
unknown correspondent who wrote, asking him about 
some of his imaginary characters, sending the letter to 
Pittsfield, ‘‘where,” says Hawthorne in reply, “I have 
never lived.” He answers the question briefly, then 
adds, “Do I flatter myself too much in supposing that 
the real object of your letter may have been to obtain 
my autograph? Here it is, at all events,” with a fine 
bold signature. 

It is fun to-hear Sophia, Hawthorne’s beloved wife, 
(their marriage reminds one of the ideal union of the 
Brownings) describe in a letter from the Old Manse, 
the skating on the Concord River. “Henry Thoreau!” 
she says, “is an experienced skater and was figuring 
dithyrambic dances and Bacchic leaps on the ice. — 
very remarkable but very ugly, methought. Next him 
followed Mr. Hawthorne, who, wrapped in his cloak, 
moved like a self-impelled Greek statue, stately and 
grave. Mr. Emerson closed the line, evidently too 
weary to hold himself erect, pitching headforemost, 
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Poor man! © 


half lying on the air.” Ye gods, what a picture! 

Sophia’s body is resting in Kensal Green Cemetery, 
London, England, with a small stone at her head in- 
scribed: “Sophia, wife of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 
There first-born of three children, Una, rests in the 
same grave. Above it grows a hawthorne tree, casting 
a shadow over their grave as well as over the grave of 
Leigh Hunt near by. The earth of the beautiful Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery in Concord, Massachusetts, mothers 
the remains of the Great Romancer. The low stone at 
his head has inscribed upon it but one word, Haw- 
thorne. That is all. That is enough. 

Thus Time claims his own. Before he kindly beckons 
to us, not in the long distance hence, it is a satisfaction 
to see our collection, which has given us so much fun 
to assemble, in safe keeping. We regret to see it go, will 
miss it; but rejoice that it is in the possession of St. 
Lawrence University, the university to whose Theo- 
logical School I owe so much. ; 

It is our hope that greater familiarity with Haw- 
thorne, who for more than a decade, alone and in 
obscurity, wrote continuously, while unappreciative 
publishers returned his manuscripts, many of which 
were Cast into the flames or later published without pay 
or acknowledgment, but who grimly continued until 
Fame was won, may be an incentive to many students 
in the future to overcome difficulties, obscurity, discour- 
agement and through patient toil become, what Haw- 
thorne called one of his Dream Creatures and which he 
realized in his work, The Artist of the Beautiful. 


JOHN GIBSON, UNIVERSALIST 

OHN GIBSON of New Bedford,’ Massachusetts, was 

a Universalist laymen in whose quiet life of service, 
all Universalists can take great pride. When Mr. Gibson ~ 
was struck down and killed by an automobile “in a 
dimly lighted street,” all New Bedford mourned the loss 
of a beloved neighbor and trusted counselor. 

John Gibson was for many years superintendent of 
the New Bedford Universalist Sunday School. When 
the Universalist Church closed and its people went into 
the local Unitarian church, he went right along loyally 
doing his share and more for childhood and youth. 
Especially appropriate therefore, was the action of the 
New Bedford Universalist Club. Instead of just send- 
ing some flowers to the funeral, the members raised a 
sum of money and sent it to Universalist Headquarters 
“to be used for the work of Universalist Church 
Schools.”” These good people felt that this is “ac- 
cording to the spirit of John’s life”, as, indeed it is. 

‘How shall we honor them, our deathless dead. . . 
Flatter their souls with deed, And all is said.” 
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When I shall not be here — 

Unimaginable season, odious to reason! 

Since the organic dilapidates, the marvelous flesh, 
The nerves, the functions, the operative shell 
Waste as well 

With body and limbs incorporating 

The incomprehensible fundamental cell; 

Since the compelling beauty of woman dies; 

The hard frowardness of man, 

The litheness of the young, the smooth, the fair 
Know terminus to illimitable days 

In gradual decays 

Or, suddenly struck at gaze, 

In the staring eyes 

Life not there. 


When I shall not be — 

Heart-catching thought! When the ever-hurrying 
crowd 

Does not even push me aside, 

But its unthinking thoroughfare through me 

Tells me that I have died, 

Since no tense touch, no grasp 

Avails, and with all vehemence no sound 

Is uttered, and I am bound 

On a wheel of mist, 

And the miraculous spark 

Glints out in absolute dark... 


When I have ceased to exist — 

Just at the end 

May it return, the wonder; may it be 

On the instant, the old exuberance and praise 
Such as dawn brings when light springs 
Exulting like a radiant naked child 

Out of the east of the sea. 

O may there rise in me 

Like a flood in tumult, suddenly, 

All joy of love, all fire of pain, 

All the long resurrection, again and yet again, 
All the glory, all the agony of Man’s days! 


Wi.uiaM Rosse BENET 
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The Philosophy of Trans-action* 


Llewellyn Jones. 


The newspapers recently recorded three events which took place 
within a matter of a few weeks: the celebration of John Dewey’s 
ninetieth birthday; the publication of “Problems of Men” by 
John Dewey, and the publication of the collaborative work to be 


considered here. 


Nae PHILOSOPHERS are misunderstood by their 
rivals and by their readers, but probably Dewey 
is more misunderstood than most and with less reason 
—— though with a plausible excuse. The reason is that 
most people who study philosophy begin at the chrono- 
logical beginning and get such terms as subject, object, 
the real, into their systems; and even if they discard the 
ideas connected with them, cannot use the words there- 
after without a sort of unconscious “hangover.” ‘Thus 
the one word most commonly connected with Dewey’s 
thinking, “experience,” has been so misunderstood that 
he has had to banish it to the wings, subject to call on 
certain specific occasions. 

The plausible excuse, on the other hand, is that 
Dewey’s style is disorganized and difficult to follow, 
this presumably indicating that his thought is confused. 
Thus the critic Yvor Winters in his In Defence of Rea- 
son, speaks of the “confusion” of “such men as John 
Dewey and Bertrand Russell” (what a collocation!), 
and the Southern poet and critic Allen Tate, in his On 
the Limits of Poetry solemnly warns us that a theory 
of education which is supposed to stretch “from Com- 
tism to Deweyism is a powerful aid to the coming of the 
slave society.” Both these men can write and therefore 
they must be able to read — but they are not able to 
read Dewey, or at least they have not, so far. And in so 
far as their failure is not due to their own prejudices it 
is attributable in a way to Dewey’s style. 

His style is, however, not a bad one and in successive 
books, it has grown clearer, but it occurred to me a 
short time ago, and in the middle of a conversation 
about Dewey, just where the difficulty lies. We read 
philosophy with an unconscious expectation ot mecha- 
nized transport over very large territories. “Being,” 
“substance,” “categories,” even “eternal categories,” 
carry us at an exciting clip over Time and Eternity, 
capitalized, of course. In contrast, Dewey’s style is 
pedestrian because he is dealing with a different sub- 
ject-matter — to wit, man in Nature — and man in 
Nature is a pedestrian. Dewey’s style has the tone and 


*(A review of Knowing and the Known, by John Dewey and 
Arthur F. Bentley. Boston: The Beacon Press. $4.) 
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the rhythm of a man walking along a country road who 
now pauses to scan the horizon, but just as often stoops 
to look at the terrain right under his feet. It is slow 
going but after you have walked with him you have 
learned a lot. As you walked, Bertrand Russell may 
have whizzed by you in a high-powered car along Epis- 
temology Boulevard, but it is you who are learning the 
lay of the land. 

As said above, however, much that Dewey had found 
to report has been misunderstood because of language 
difficulties; mostly verbal hang-overs from earlier and 
more “abstract” systems. Therefore, in the present 
book, written in collaboration with Arthur F. Bentley, 
who like Dewey has written in the past both on social 
problems and on linguistic analysis, a determined effort 
is made to clear all this old language off the boards; 
the language, that is to say, not of science but of the 
theory of knowledge, epistemology. What do we mean 
when we say we know a thing? 

Some of the chapters are written by Dewey, others 
by Bentley — who discusses the system of logic worked 
out by Dewey — and some chapters by both men writ- 
ing jointly. The job is so complete that the very word 
“knowledge” itself takes a beating. ° 

“ ‘Knowledge.’ In current employment, this word is 
too wide and vague to be a name of anything in particu- 
lar. The butterfly ‘knows’ how to mate, presumably 
without learning; the dog ‘knows’ its master through 
learning; . . . It should require only a moderate ac- 
quaintance with philosophical literature to observe that 
the vagueness and ambiguity of the word ‘knowledge’ 
accounts for a large number of the traditional ‘prob- 
lems’ called the problem of knowledge. 

In a place of that pretentious word, Dewey uses the 
more modest word “knowings,” by which he means any 
actual piece of knowing that you or I do in the course 
of our commerce with the world. And the manner in 
which we go about our knowings is the vertebral column 
which supports the whole enterprise of this book. 
Knowing, to Dewey, is a form of behavior. The fail- 
ures, not only of the older philosophies, but of most of 
the modern and contemporary systems of logic, is that 
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they misapprehend behavior. Gods or men are set over 
against matter or a world and they act upon it. In 
early days, even inanimate objects were actors: that is, 
propelled from within. The stars, for instance were 
thought to act by their own power. That idea was 
superseded by the idea of interaction: independent en- 
tities mutually influencing one another. Even the most 
up-to-date present day systems of semantically-conscious 
logics, Dewey complains, indulge in a trinity of object, 
the symbol for the object, and the perceiving and stat- 
ing mind. He, on the contrary, proposes to assimilate 
the symbol and the mind as human behavior; talking- 
organisms and things. And these talking-organisms 


' (men) are not independent beings in mere interaction 


with things in the old sense of entities or substance. 
They are children of nature or of the cosmos having 
transactions with cosmos. 

But why transaction rather than interaction? The 
answer is hinted at in the title of a paper by Bentley 
cited in the notes to this volume, The Human Skin: 
Philosophy’s Last Line of Defence. A man, enclosed 
in a skin, does not interact with an environment which, 
as someone once said, reaches from his undershirt to the 
stars. But there is continuous transaction running from 
physiological processes largely inside the skin to behav- 
ioral processes in which the organisms and the environ- 
mental object are to be joined as a unit because each 
is a party to the complete transaction. “Behavior” in 
this sense Dewey would use to do the work that “exper- 
ience” did in the past; behavior, that is, not of a man 
making gestures in the void, but transactionally under- 
stood. i 

How does the logician handle these transactional 
situations? In a word, of course, by the scientific 
method. That is by making postulates. Dewey and 
Bentley, however, use the term “postulation” to dis- 
tinguish their use of the word from the synonym “hypo- 
thesis.’ That is because they wish to emphasize its 
meaning as “a condition required for further opera- 
tion” rather than the other meaning of “something 
taken for granted.” The authors then give eight series 


_ of their own postulations to be used in differing phases 


of the inquiry into problems of knowing. They con- 
trast them with the older type of postulate through a 
few samples of the latter, for instance, ‘‘ ‘Minds’ exist 
A typical postulation by the 
authors is, “Observation, such as modern technique of 
experimentation has achieved, is postulated for what- 
ever is or is to be subjectmatter. Nothing enters in- 
quiry as inherently non-observable nor as requiring an 
independent type of observation of its own. What is 
observed is linked with what is not then and there ob- 
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served.” di sll ae” 

Out of context that might be interpreted as an a 
priori generalization or, universal.. Emphatically it is 
not that, but simply a statement on probation. As long 
as the above postulation and the others given with it 
“work” — that is facilitate further and further fruitful 
inquiry — they hold their jobs. If they fail to function 
at any point they will have to give way to better postu- 
lations. 

What is the upshot of all this? Mere simplification 
of philosophical terminology? By no means. Dewey 
envisages a turning away by philosophers from the vain 
pursuit of “Reality” to the concerns of men which are 
all, even the humblest, linked together and mutually de- 
pendent because they are all transactions “constituted 
by the indissoluble active union of human and non- 
human factors.” 

The publishers, with exemplary honesty, warn the 
reader that parts of this book are tough sledding for 
the non-professional reader. This does apply to the 
criticisms of modern systems of logic or “semiosis.” But 
in so far as the authors give us a new set of terms which 
they define for us, the constructive side of the work can 
be understood by the lay reader. And Bentley adds to 
the equipment of the philosopher the pen of a satirist. 
As witness this commentary on a remark of C. I. Lewis: 

“He tells us that a ‘linguistic expression is constituted 
by the association of a verbal symbol and a fixed mean- 
ing’. Here the original ink-spot-verbal is allotted sym- 
bolic quality (surely it must be ‘psychic’) while the 
meaning is allegedly ‘fixed’ (which sounds very ‘physi- 
cal’) Our bigamist is thus unfaithful in both houses. 
He is doubly and triply unfaithful at that, for the last 
part of the cited sentence reads ‘but the linguistic ex- 
pression cannot be identified with the symbol alone nor 
with the meaning alone.’ First we had physical words 
and mental meanings; then we had verbal symbols and 
fixed meanings; now we have symbol alone and mean- 
ing alone, neither of them being expressive . . .” 

The occasional boisterousness, as polite people would 
call it, of Bentley’s argumentation is evidence of the 
engagement of the whole man and not merely the in- 
sulated brain in the type of philosophy which he and 
Dewey stand for, defend, and extend. 


BENEFITS OF UNION? Following the 
union of Newfoundland with Canada, the 
Dominion government has sent to the newest 
province forty five thousand family allowance 
checks, totalling seven hundred thousand 
dollars per month, } 
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Armistice Needed 
Brainard F. Gibbons 


Capital and labor have rights as partners in our democratic eco- 
nomic system, and both are entitled to every proper means to 


attain and maintain their respective rights. 


At the same time, 


both capital and labor must be reminded that they have responsi- 
bilities above their own concerns, responsibilities to serve the 
American public and maintain the American way of life. 


i ba ni: YEARS ago, the terrible carnage of 

World War One was ended by an amistice. Annu- 
ally, Americans have paid tribute to those whose sacri- 
fice brought about that armistice. And justly so! It 
was not their fault that the subsequent peace was not 
permanent. Human nature wrecked the League of 
Nations born of World War One and may well ham- 
string the offspring of World War Two, the United 
Nations. Yet, public sentiment is now strong to out- 
law war, not only as morally and religiously wrong but, 
also, as sheer destructive folly. Threatened by fan- 
tastic weapons — ice- bombs, death-rays, transoceanic 
guided rockets, interstellar man-made satellites, atomic 
bombs and bacteria — man is striving more than ever 
to devise machinery capable of maintaining interna- 
tional peace. Such objectives command our greatest 
efforts. 

Nevertheless, deadly wars are raging within our own 
country, and little or nothing is being done to stop them. 
Indeed, these internal conflicts are passively accepted 
as necessary evils of democracy. Few do more than 
grumble angrily about these successive and widespread 
work stoppages. Yes, when used by one factor in our 
economy to force its will upon another, work stoppages 
are a form of warfare whether caused by a capital lock- 
out or a labor strike. An armistice is needed to halt 
such work stoppages lest America kill her own goose 
that lays the golden eggs or the goose be taken over by 
some jealous power. 

Some explanation should be interjected here to avoid 
any misunderstanding of this seemingly drastic pro- 
posal. Farsighted capitalists and labor leaders agree on 
this concept. Capital and labor are necessary partners 
in our democratic system of individual, incentive enter- 
prise. Both are entitled to their respective rights and 
shares in what their joint efforts produce. Since capital 
consists of material assets under unified control, so labor 
may organize into unions. Capital and labor also should 
have equally effective means to make each other fulfill 
mutual obligations and grant proper allocation of earn- 
ings, privileges and responsibilities. 
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Hence, no rights justly belonging to capital or labor 
are denied. No presumption is made at fixing the fault 
for the work stoppages which scar our country like 
smallpox. It is simply stated, and emphatically, that 
such work stoppages are disastrous means for capital 
and labor to use in trying to enforce what they conceive 
to be their rights one against the other. A better way of 
adjusting their differences must be found! This is a 
task for experts in politics, industrial relations and law. 
But, some better way must be discovered by somebody 
— and soon! 

Basically, war is the use of force to get something 
from another, and it need not involve shooting. Before 
the airplane, a nation commanding the seas could starve 
another into submission without firing a shot. Today 
people are all too familiar with the effective techniques 
of what is called a cold war. While once an acceptable 
practice, prevailing opinion no longer sanctions nations 
warring upon each other to gain their objectives. 

Yet, that is exactly what capital and labor still do! A 
work stoppage, strike or lockout, amounts to a siege or 
blockade to cut off income from both until one is com- 
pelled by financial starvation to surrender. One side 
thus gets something from the other by force. This is 
war! It is just as immoral and irreligious as any war- 
fare between nations. Should we not, also, declare 
an armistice on such work stoppages and work out 
some plan by which this warfare between capital and 
labor shall be forever outlawed? 

Now, many have been won to the conclusion that 
war between nations is an evil that should be eradicated 
more by practical considerations than moral. The 
progressive shrinkage of the world, growing interde- 
pendence of nations and discovery of ever more deadly 
instruments for mass slaughter have caused wars to 
become increasingly more extensive, expensive and 
devastating. War can hardly be localized anymore. 
Everyone suffers, even neutral bystanders! Costs are 
so astronomical, everyone loses, even the winner! De- 
struction is so vast, recovery is almost impossible! War 
settles no issues, as two World Wars within twenty-five 
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years bitterly testify. There is justifiable fear that war 
may someday destroy our whole civilization. Thus, 
while blind to its moral barbarism, many would outlaw 
war solely on practical grounds, as leading eventually 
to social suicide. 

These arguments of practicality apply to the warfare 
between capital and labor. Few industries are self- 
sufficient, but depend upon the materials and services 
supplied by many others. A work stoppage in one 
plant turning out a single essential part will halt produc- 
tion up and down the whole vertical structure of sepa- 
rate units in that industry. Labor unions are organized 
mainly on an occupational and trade basis, and the 
same union may be an integral element in many varied 
industries over the country. Through the interlocking 
organizations and sympathies of labor, a local work 
stoppage may spread horizontally to a number of dif- 
ferent industries in which there is no conflict. Due to 
the way capital has organized industry and labor has 
organized itself, work stoppages can hardly be localized 
anymore. They tend to radiate violently in all direc- 
tions, causing incalculable loss to those directly involved, 
to many collaterally affected and to millions of neutral 
bystanders — the general public! Work stoppages 
hurt everyone — just like war! 

The costs of these work stoppages are tremendous, 
too. Here are some figures on the recent coal and steel 
stoppages, estimated on a daily basis. Steel workers lost 
six million dollars in wages, per day mind you, and the 
companies lost one and a half million.’ The coal miners 
lost five million and their operators one and a half 
million. And the neutral bystanders — railroads, con- 
‘sumers and others — lost twenty millions per day, with 
this latter figure due to increase as the stoppages length- 
ened. That makes a minimum total of thirty-four 
million dollars lost each day those stoppages continued. 
For the time these two wars ran, they cost enough to 
have paid just about two-thirds of the full cost of public 
education in our country for a whole year. Or, con- 
sider some over-all figures. Since VJ Day to the middle 
of last October, a little over four years, work stoppages 
_ have cost Americans six billion dollars. Put another 
‘way, in that period America has lost the output of a 
million men working steadily for an entire year. The 
indirect losses are beyond calculation — just like war! 

Has anyone gained enough to justify these losses? 
Since VJ Day, the coal miner has increased his daily 
wage by five dollars. Rising costs of living, caused in 
part by his own higher earnings, have reduced the 
miner’s net gain to one dollar seventy-five cents per day. 
Even this meager increase is practically wiped out, for 
work stoppages to get it, cost each miner two thousand 
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one hundred dollars in wages lost. Steel workers simi- 
larly increased their daily wages by three dollars forty 
cents, and their net gain was cut to thirty cents per day 
by higher costs of living. That insignificant advance 
cost each steel worker nine hundred dollars in work 
stoppages to get it. The pattern is identical in other 
fields of labor. What of labor laid off in plants where 
there was no conflict, but no work due to stoppages 
elsewhere? They had nothing but loss. What of cap- 
ital losses refleeted in fewer plant repairs and improve- 
ments, curtailed expansion and research for better prod- 
ucts? Consider, too, the losses in services, conveniences 
and necessities suffered by the neutral bystander — the 
general public — who, in addition, eventually foots the 
bills for this warfare between capital and labor. No- 
body wins, everybody loses — just like war! 

A speaker recently told a Wausau audience that 
“strikes are bad but better than the no-strike methods 
of Soviet Russia.” That superficial observation points 
to the greatest danger in work stoppages. Their con- 
tinuance may bring upon us the very conditions that 
exist in Russia! Consider these words from a magazine 
editorial: “When labor gets tough with management 
and management gets tough with labor, democracy 
gets nowhere. Fascism, cloaked in the guise of ‘law 
and order’ . . . is waiting around the corner.”’ That is 
to say, the government will have to take over ownership 
and operation of all industry if this warfare between | 
capital and labor continues to increase and expand as 
it has. Work stoppages so far this year are eleven times 
greater in number than the yearly average from nine- 
teen thirty-five to nineteen forty. And they are steadily 
growing more extensive! Carried to their ultimate 
extreme, work stoppages could bring all production to a 
dead standstill and cause chaos in our country. What 
then? Jesus’ penetrating statement that ‘man does 
not live by bread alone” emphasizes the basic fact that 
man must first have bread to live at all. Necessity, 
then, will force our government to turn Fascist and take 
over with military might to compel production. These 
mounting disruptions of our economy are breeding 
Fascist sentiments in many and, long before work stop- 
pages create wholesale disaster, popular pressure may 
well have transformed America into a Fascist State. 
Remember, too, the threat from without! Even before 
our Own government may take over, our country may 
have become so weakened by these internal conflicts 
that some foreign power will gain control of us. When 
any government, our own or another, holds a monopoly 
on life’s necessities, you can kiss goodbye to individual 
freedom and all human rights — whether of capital or 
labor or any other group. Yes, work stoppages can cause 
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the loss of our aepoeesy our whole way of life, just 
like war! 

To reiterate! Capital and labor have rights as part- 
ners in our democratic economic system, and both are 
entitled to very proper means to attain and maintain 
their respective rights. At the same time, both capital 
and labor must be reminded that they have responsibili- 
ties above their own concerns, responsibilities to serve 
the American public and to preserve the American way 


of life. ‘These work stoppages are a form of warfare — 
immoral and irreligious, impractical and ‘foolish, a 
destructive element in our economy and a danger to our 
very existence as a free democracy. One of the most 
vital challenges Americans face today is to find a way 
whereby the differences between capital and labor may 
be equitably adjusted without any interruption of pro- 
duction. An armistice is needed! Work stoppages 
must stop — for the good of our country! . 


Rochester: Before and After 


Harry Adams Hersey 


M Y WARRANT for taking part in the discussion is 
that I have attended more sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly (or Convention), than any person pres- 
ent. Beginning fifty-four years ago, in 1895, I have 
attended all but two or three sessions, a total of at least 
twenty-three (besides twenty-six National Y. P. C. U. 
conventions). My opinion is that the Rochester As- 
sembly was better than any of its predecessors. 

In 1895, the General Convention was not a democ- 
racy but an oligarchy. In that day we did not deplore 
the absence of laymen but their dominance. There 
were no local delegates and ministers were not mem- 
bers of the convention by virtue of fellowship. State 
delegations were quite small (I believe that even Mas- 
sachusetts had less than thirty). A few outstanding lay- 
men, to whom we shall ever be indebted for their de- 
votion and foresight and the foundations of our finan- 
cial strength, practically controlled the sessions. They 
and their predecessors exhibited an uncanny ability in 
formulating a Constitution and bylaws nearly impos- 
sible to amend and calculated to make the transaction 
of business exceedingly difficult. The two-thirds ma- 
jority actually meant two-thirds of the registered dele- 
gate body. Dr. Sweetser always insisted upon a roll 
call to determine if two-thirds were actually present. I 
can recall good old Doctor I. M. Atwood calling the 
forty-minute roll sometimes two or more times in a 
Single day. Our forebear’s seemed fearful lest their 
successors, less wise and able than they, might dissi- 
pate our funds or really “run away” with the conven- 
tion. 

There were long and wearisome debates, almost 
“fights”, between Doctors Sweetser and Perkins. Bitter 
words were spoken when Unitarians were mentioned 
with any suggestion of a fellowship or merger with 
them. 

For several years, in a more recent past the annual 
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large financial deficits, met out of large drafts upon our 
unrestricted funds, were most depressing. Ingham 
Bicknell said, repeatedly, “We cannot continue this 
process forever, depleting our reserves and losing the 
interest on funds withdrawn. We had increased our 
overhead and headquarters staff. We asked our 
churches for twenty-four thousand dollars under the 
quota system, but they contributed only eight thousand. 
I decided to start a vigorous campaign with the slogan, 
“We must no longer try to operate an automobile on a 
wheelbarrow income.” I advocated discontinuing the 
superintendency, reducing headquarters staff to a gen- 
eral secretary with one assistant, as in former years. In 
this proposition, I had full endorsement from Dr. Fred - 
C. Leining of the General Convention Board of Trus- 
tees, and Alvar W. Polk, for many years at headquarters. 
I am thankful that my proposed campaign was a com- 
plete failure. 

A new day has dawned, a veritable revolution has 
taken place. We abolished the quota system and estab- 
lished the psychological Fair Share Appeal. Our 
churches responded with some forty-five thousand dol- 
lars, as against the former eight thousand, and they 
have decided to give much more. 

Our Assembly was marked by the presence and co- 
operation of several able young ministers and their 
wives. We have a future. In view of these achievements, 
this new day, I wish to leave with you a statement of 
my own opinion and faith. I am nearly eighty years of 
age; a point at which the Bible assures me that I must 
soon be cut off and fly away. At my age, men tend to 
become pessimistic and doubtful as to the future. But 
I am aglow with optimism. I say to younger men, 
“Have faith in our Church and its future. We are 
members of a progressive, successful, forward-looking 
Church, a Church engaged in world service and with a 
world vision.” 
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Joint Statement By Dr. Eliot 


EGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES of both the Ameri- 

can Unitarian Association and The Universalist 
Ghurch of America have voted officially and unani- 
mously to submit to each of their local churches the 
matter of “whether they even wish to study and consider 
the possibilities of federal union of their two national 
bodies.” 

Boards of the two denominations, in order to imple- 
ment this vote, have provided interim commissions 
charged: (1) “to co-operate ... in continuing edu- 
cation in and supervision of this project; and (2) to 
explore the interest of other churches and associations 
of churches in forming a wider and more inclusive 
federal union of churches based upon free faith and 
congregational polity.” 

These interim commissions have forwarded to their 
respective constituencies packets containing informative 
data and proper forms to be used by the local churches 
in reporting votes authorized by the parishes. 

The plan of procedure recommended by the Joint 
Commission provides that if fifty-one percent or more 
vote in favor in both denominations, each denomination 
will thereupon appoint “a representative Commission 
on Church Union of seven members, which, in co-op- 
eration with officers of both denominations and all 
affiliated organizations, shall (1) draw up a plan; (2) 
submit it to meetings of the two denominational bodies 
in 1951; and, if and when approved by them, (3) 
submit it in final form to the churches. Churches are 
then to vote within two years of the time the plan is 
submitted. On this occasion, an affirmative vote of a 
a local church will require an affirmative vote by sev- 
enty-five percent of the members present and entitled to 
vote. Then, if and when the plan has been approved 
by seventy-five percent of the churches of each denom- 
ination, ‘federal union of the administrative and service 
agencies and affiliated organizations above the level of 
the parish churches shall be put into effect.’ ” 

If ultimately Federal Union is to be adopted, final 
action which will bind the denominations to the plan 
will have to be taken at annual or special business meet- 
ings of the two denominational bodies, and the proce- 
dures at such meetings, will, of course, be governed by 
the respective bylaws of the two denominational bodies 
and applicable law. Neither the Joint Commission nor 
the churches can alter the regular procedures, and there 
is no reason to assume that they will wish todo so. In 
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the preliminary stages, the procedure recommended by 
the Joint Commission can be accepted by the two de- 
nominations and their churches as a means of making 
quite certain whether or not a large majority of the 
church members involved favor Federal Union. 

What has just been said about procedures, of course, 
also applies to the affiliated organizations which would 
be affected by Federal Union. 

Questions are being asked and uncertainties have 
arisen. We feel it our duty, therefore, to join in the 
following statement. 

Proposals in the past, dealing with closer relations 
between our respective denominations, are said to have 
originated with and been sponsored by denominational 
officers. The result was a feeling that these proposals 
were being imposed upon the people of the churches by 
denominational officialdom. We are resolved not to 
repeat errors of the past. The first provision under the 
present resolution seeks merely to ascertain from the 
people themselves whether or not “they even wish to 
study the possibilities.” We conceive it our duty to 
stress the importance, in democratic fellowships such as 
ours are, of each and every church exercising its right 
of franchise, and that such action shall be taken within 
the prescribed time limits. This initial vote, if in the 
affirmative, only calls for the drawing up of ‘“‘a plan” 
looking toward “federal union . . . above the level of 
the parish churches.” In the resolution, organic union 
or merger is not considered. 

Original resolutions adopted by each body in legisla- 
tive assembly (resolutions now before us) alter in no 
way the present organization, functioning, or separate 
existence of either denomination. Even if all votes cast 
are in the affirmative, it will be several years before the 
“plan” can begin to be effected. 

Various persons may have different ideas as to what 
is intended. However, it is our studied judgment that 
any statement from any source, presuming to give de- 
tails of what will take place under the “plan”, are quite 
out of order and altogether without authority. No one 
now knows just what the plan will be. 

The only proposal before us looks toward “federal 
union above the level of the parish churches.” There- 
fore, action affecting local churches is not involved. 
Such union as is now contemplated pertains only to 
“administrative and service agencies and all affiliated 
organizations” of denominational proportions. Any 
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union of these will be a “federal union.” 

Whatever else may be implied in the term “federal,” 
it is basic in our future relationships that we now and 
~ henceforward recognizé the fact that true federal union, 
while not implying “organic merger,” will inescapably 
necessitate surrender of sovereignty on the part of both 
denominations. 

Part and parcel of the resolution under consideration 
is the instruction contained therein: “to explore the 
interest of other churches and associations of churches 
in forming a wider and more inclusive federal union of 
churches based upon free faith and congregational 
polity.” We feel strongly the wisdom of what is en- 
visioned in this instruction to the interim commissions. 
Broadening the base of our union, as far those sharing in 


‘““GIMME A PENNY’S WORTH”’ 


OW MANY TIMES we said that as children, as 

we pointed with grimy finger at some choice lico- 

rice or gum drops or stick candy! I know now that noth- 

ing has ever been quite so good again as the pieces of a 

certain brown, sticky, deliciously sweet confection (so- 
called) that I used to buy for a penny apiece. 

Pennies were important in the world of my child- 

hood. Lemonade could be sold, or bought, for a 
penny a glass. “Lemonade, made in the shade . 
The play we put on in the barn could be seen for a 
penny (or two safety pins). And when generosity in 
the extreme overcame selfishness, a penny could be 
given to an especial friend! 

Then, too, I think I used to take a penny to Sunday 
School, when I was a child. It meant a good deal. I 
felt proud, and important, too. - I was giving of my sub- 
stance. As I look back, it was probably pretty near a 
tithe. 

“But now that I am become a man, I have put away 
childish things.” Or have I? 

A recent survey by The Twentieth Century Fund 
says not. It points out the following ratio of giving for 
religion and private welfare per dollar expending: 
1909, 3 cents on the dollar; 1919, 21% cents on the dol- 
lar; 1929, 2 cents on the dollar; 1940, 11% cents on the 
dollar. The estimate for 1960, based on this trend, is 
about one cent for both. 

So then, we’re still saying, “Gimme a penny’s worth.” 
Only this time it is for religion and private welfare 
(usually through religious organizations) even though 
we are now become a man. 

Would you care to think about that for a bit? 

Puitip RANDALL GILES 
Director, Unified Appeal 
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it are concerned, is of paramount importance. It is 
important that the commissions pursue this aspect of 
the matter, seeking aggressively to include in our pro- 
posal at this time churches and associations of churches 
which, while not Unitarian or Univeralist, are never- 
theless “based upon free faith and congregational 
polity.” It is vital also that the ministers and laity in our 
parish churches remain alert and responsive in bringing 
about this more inclusive union. 
RosEeRT CUMMINS 
The Universalist Church of America 
The General Superintendant 
FREDERICK May ELioT 
The American Unitarian Association 
The President 


HOW DP’S HELP CANADA 


Canadians have made an interesting discovery 
that in providing homes for refugees escaping totali- 
tarian tyranny in Europe, they have entertained angels 
unawares. 

Far from pushing native-born Canadians into bread- 
lines, as some timid souls predicted, the refugees have 
been making remarkable contributions to Canadian 
economic life. 

A DP who settled in Saskatchewan brought with him 
a hitherto secret process for curing pork, and the firm 
employing him is far out in front. The work of a small 
group of DP forest engineers has given commercial 
value to trees previously regarded as of scant worth. 
They revealed methods of drying British Columbia 
hemlock and cottonwood to be made into plywood, and 
introduced a system of trimming and grading that has 
added millions to the value of the province’s timber 
stands. 

Still another immigrant has built up a business in the 
hygienic cleaning of all kinds of nuts, seeds and dried 
fruits, with “waste” cleaned and reclaimed for poultry 
feed. A kid-glove business established by a DP revived 
a decaying town in Ontario and expanded to the tan- 
ning of goat skins; goats were raised in the country 
with a by-product of cheese, formerly imported but 
now made from goat’s milk. 

These are only a few examples out of many. An 
Ottawa estimate places the number of workers em- 
ployed in businesses set up by DP’s as more than twice 
all the refugees admitted to the country. 

WoRLDOVER PRESS 


HAS YOUR CHURCH MADE PLANS TO SPONSOR A 
PROTESTANT DP FAMILY? 
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- material gratifications ot personal ambitions? 


Reactions Of Our Readers 


UNIVERSALISM A MIGHTY FORCE 
To the Editor: 

My old belief in the Universalist faith never wavers; 
and I wish Vermont might become, as it has on many 
issues, a refuge and center for Universalism. 

_I think the well-educated man, at least the one who 
knows the past well, does not lose his conviction that 
the forces that slowly make for a better world may be 
somewhat silenced in these years by the wrangling 
and din of .confused tongues about him, but those 
forces will persist, and in the end be triumphant over 
the muddled voices and all they represent. I find I 
often turn to Nevin’s statement-“‘Events are forces 
momentarily made visible.”* There is far too much con- 
cem with events~as if they were significant beyond 
their hour. I think of Universalism and what it repre- 
sents as a vital force and not an event. 

Arthur W, Peach 
Department of English 
Norwich University 
Northfield, Vermont 


THEISTS, HUMANISTS AND FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor: 

Those who would open the door of Fellowship to 
Theists, et.al. may not be aware that while all Chris- 
tians are Theists, not all Theists are Christians. 
This may account for a sermon at a Universalist Con- 
vention by a guest minister in dual fellowship, fa- 
vored in our church and honored by the scholastic de- 
gtee of Doctor of Divinity. But his sermon appeared 
to ignore Divinity in the affairs and uplift of mankind. 
Man could save himself without help from above, as 
if something could come from nothing, or like lifting 
one’s self from the ground by his own bootstraps! 

To explain the consistency of his sermon he after- 
ward said: ‘‘I believe in nothing I can not see and 
feel, like this,’’ placing his hand upon a wooden pew 
rail, While this Brother was ordained and is regarded 
as a Theist and is doubtless, sincere and zealous, he 
believes, by his own words in nothing beyond his 
physical sense; science to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

How can the moralities and ideals of this kind of 
Theism go beyond or be free from the physical senses, 
Any- 
thing higher than that can only come or be imitated 
from the words and examples of transcendent faith. 

A tendency toward materialism was further seen in 
an Easter number of ‘tThe Leader’’ giving space to a 
special contribution questioning belief in Immortality 
as of any value to win the best life possible for man- 
kind. Another instance was the remark of a Univer- 
‘salist minister: ‘‘I believe anyone can be saved with- 
out ever hearing the name of Jesus.” 

It is only fair to say that denominational publica- 


_- tions and ministers at times present facts and faith ~ 
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directly opposite and destructive to the *'Theism’’ 
and materialism above noted. But have we forgotten 
that neither man nor church can serve two masters? 
An attempt to do so, more or less blanketed with 
good will is at the bottom of spiritual discords, which, 
though silently endured or profoundly debated, create 
denominational divisions and frustrations, to event- 
ually culminate in a split, as a fat less vital issue 
once did, with a scramble for its properties and pul- 
pits; even now in the making. If not that, The Univer- 
salist of Church America might be lowered to a god- 
less ethical society, on the way out, but not up. Thus, 
we as a fellowship of learners might become like 
some others; ever learning, but never arriving’ ‘at the 
truth. ne 
There is hope and opportunity in newly awakened 
educational effort. But the guarantee lies in our 
theological schools and in alert, intelligent and loyal 
Committees of Fellowship. Enough, maybe too much, 
said, 
Henry LaFayette Gillespie 
Manchester, Iowa 


HE DID NOT PHOTOGRAPH THE TRIBAL MYSTERIES 


To the Editor: : 

In the September issue of the'‘Christian Leader” the 
Rev. Donald B. King states in his Mid-West Institute 
report that I was the one who photographed the secret 
initiation ceremony. Mr. King is mistaken, but as he is 
a fine fellow, I forgive him his error. 

I did photograph the institute activities to the tune 
of over two hundred exposures, from many angles, but 
I did not photograph the secret initiation nor did I give 
any help or encouragement to those who did. I left my 
camera and equipment in the dormitory and attended 
the ceremony with only a flash light, and not a flash 
gun, as I did not take one to camp. My shots were all 
taken in daylight. 

I want all my friends, especially those who have 
been to Mid-West to know, that I have great respects 
for tribal secrets. 

Charles Van Holland 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION TO THE COMMISSION ON. 
* bak LITERATURE 
To the Editor: 

That splendid compilation of anthems suitable for 
liberal use is one of the most practical projects you 
have published. 

AH praise to Miss Hope Hilton for her arduous work» 
It would have permanent value and wide use if it were 
published in pamphlet form. 

Hatmon M. Gehr 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE A.U.W. SERVES THE CHURCH 


To the Editor: 

I stand firmly for frankness in the expression of op- 
inion, and am opposed to all attempts to keep smoothed 
over and hidden in the dark, a problem that should be 
faced and untangled. 

But I do object to a one-sided report of discussions 
at our recent A.U.W, Convention which does not give 
the reader an honest impression of the feeling ex- 
pressed by the women as a whole. (See ‘'The A.U.W. 
Looks Ahead,’’ page 410 in the November ‘‘Leader’’). 

The panel discussion reported by the Rev. Albert F. 
Ziegler in the November ‘Leader’? had a specific 
technical problem in mind; a proposed merger of the 
A.U.W. with the U.C.A. The purpose of this discus- 
sion was, by frank comment for and against, to stir 
the thinking of our women and bring the matter into 
the open. This invitation to merge with the U.C.A. 
has been frequently brought before the Association, 
more recently with a note of immediacy which brought 
forth the decision to hold such a discussion. Instead 
of a general air of ‘tsuspicions and jealousies”’, the 
prevailing attitude sensed by some observers was that 
of not quite understanding what the advantages of an 
organic merger of the A.U.W. with the U.C.A. would 
be, either to the Universalist Church orto the women’s 
organization. 

Would it not be better to report some of the note- 
worthy constructive action taken by the women towards 
increased co-operation with the U.C.A.? In six of their 
business recommendations (see the current Bulletin, 
Numbers 7, 15, 16, 17, 20 and 21) this definite co- 
operation was voted. The new executive board voted 
at its first meeting, to channel all new projects of the 
A.U.W. through the combined ICEB and Service Gom- 
mittee, soon to be formed. 

This does not seem to me to express ‘suspicion 
and jealousy”, but a sincere desire to, co-ordinate all 
our forces in working toward a common goal, 

osalie A. West 
Boston, Massachusetts 


DR. SCOTT ON BOARD MEMBERS 


To the Editor: 

The report in the last number of the ‘‘Leader’’ that 
my remark at the General Assembly relative to the 
selection of board members for the UCA was ‘‘definite- 
ly resented by many present’? surprises me. I was 
facetious only inmy illustration. The facts are serious. 
In my memory, the candidacy of no one on the board 
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with the exception of persons to handle finances has 
ever been utged on the basis of competency for any 
particular function. We have been wise enough to see 
to it that somebody who knows something about in- 
vestments has been elected. This is as it should be, 
but no one’s election has been urged because he was 
competent in the field of education, or church exten- 
sion, or public relations, or recruiting for the min- 
istry, or for any other board function. Candidates 
have been urged’ because of geography, gender, youth 
personal influence, theological opinions, and social 
status, but never, except in the matter of finance, 
have board members been nominated because of any 
specific function that they could perform. 

Now, if we are to have a church of departments 
functioning effectively, we must give attention to this 
matter. It is precisely on this point that the depart- 
ment feature of our work will succeed or fail. In the 
future we must be as careful in the selection of all 
members of the board as we have been in the past in 
seeing to it that finances were in competent hands, 

If poking a little fun at ourselves because of the 
hit-or-miss practices in the past hurt anybody’s feel- 
ings I am sorty. I served two terms on the board of 
trustees. I am one of the examples I had in mind 
when I spoke of the casual manner of electing trustees. 

Clinton Lee Scott 
Boston, Massachusetts 


FROM DOCTOR GREENWAY 


To the Editor: 

I received this. moming my ‘‘Christian Leader.’ 
After reading carefully ‘‘New Wine in Old Bottles,’’ 
I can’t help but feel that those who are for the so 
called larger embracing church and for the off-center 
cross that they should be honest enough to suffer for 
their faith. Why should they use their respective 
churches for their meal ticket and their pulpits for 
their sounding board proclaiming a gospel that cer- 
tainly is not Christ centered. We are a Christian 
church and our religious journal is known as the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Leader’’?. Let them be more consistant and do 
away with Roman collar, suspended crosses and mouth- 
ing a gospel that is not in harmony with our professed 
faith, Many whe attend some of our Universalist 
churches can truthfully say at the end of each sermon, 
**The hungry sheep looked up, but were not fed.” 

What amazed me that no strong voices on the part 
of some of our leaders were raised in protest. From 
what I have read and been told about the Rochester 
General Assembly, I have come to the conclusion that 
it must have been a sofry spectacle reminding many 
present of the Bibical scene that describes the build- 
ing of the tower at Babel. Small wonder we are clos- 
ing our churches and are growing less and less in 
number and in influence. 
Brooklyn, New York 
We are not “closing churches” or ‘growing 
less and less.” 

Query: Why did Dr. Greenway not attend the General 
Assembly of his church? Ev He i 
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THE SQUARE 

By Haidee Terrill 

The Macmillan Company 

Price $3.50 

To Lucee Landry ‘'The Square’’ 
had always been a place of en- 
chantment, a place that she had 
never seen, to be sure, but one 
that she knew she would recognize 
when she did see it, for every nook 
and comer of it was familiar to her 
from the oft repeated tales of her 
father conceming his boyhood and 
eatly home. The Square was reality 
to her far mote than the ugly little 
town in which she had grown up. 
In her heart of hearts she was con- 
fident that some day she would go 
to the Square and perhaps never 
come back, except as a visitor, to 
her home and Donald Brook. Her 
Aunt Edda’s invitation for a visit 
began her life in the surroundings 
she most loved. Like Cinderella, 
she married the Prince, and if she 
did not always live happily ever 


after, perhaps there were reasons, © 


To live in the Square was to be 
among the best people, the Beals, 
the Coates, the Camerons, the 
MacBrides. There, the days were 
carefully organized calling, driving 
behind a spanking pair, entertain- 
ing in drawing rooms with plush 
hangings, peacock blue carpets, 
Sevres vases, and Louis chairs. 
In the words of the dwellers, Cov- 
enant Square was the abiding place 
of ‘‘little Bands of people dedicat- 
ed to the cherishing of the good 
things of life --- like good manners 
and tradition.’? And these ‘‘good 
things’? Lucee Landry MacBride 
defended and protected while the 
world outside went on -its vulgar 
way fighting wars, changing ¢co- 
nomic systems, developing new 
social systems. 

To many readers Lucée may seem 
lacking in verisimilitude. Certainly 
the present generation would find 
it hard to meet. anyone quite so 
secure in her ivoried tower. How- 
ever, secure as she may think her- 
self to be life has ahabit of reach- 
ing out, and few can evade the con- 
sequences. Nor can one person 
stem the tide of change. Even the 
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houses so long a pattem of security 
must give up their ways of gentle 
living and become apartments, 
schools, or a demolished heap of 
brick or stone. Tradition, what be- 
came of that? In the words of 
Lucee’s husband ‘'Tradition’s on 
the ash heap with everything else.’’ 
Yet perhaps customs run in cycles 
and the blackamoor banished to 
the attic may in due time return to 
the drawing room. 

The style is quite charming. In 
its rhythm it reminds one of books: 
written at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. At times the author 
is extremely naive in her method 
of story telling, but more often is 


very subtle in her presentation of | 
social problems and family reéla- 


tions. It is a pleasure in these 
days of thundering propaganda 
novels to find one that allows the 
reader to: form her own opinions. 
The writing will appeal especially 
to those who can recall an era of 
gracious living and: devoted family 
servants. 

Celina H. Lewis 
THESE ALSO BELIEVE 

By Charles S. Braden 

The Macmillan Company 

New York, 1949 

Price $6.00 

This book’ is, as its subtitle in- 
dicates, ‘tA Study of Modern Amer- 
ican Cults and Minority Religious 
Movements.’’ Charles Braden, the 
undoubted leader in this field of 
study, has done a thorough, depend- 
able and interesting job in des- 
cribing thirteen minority religious 
groups. Especially rewarding is 
the treatment of Father Divine’s 
Peace Mission. Others are Psy- 
chiana, New Thought, Unity, Chris- 
tian Science, Theosophy, Spirit- 
ualism, et cetera. 

The main impression ‘fedeived 
from Braden’s desctiption is that 
of the superstition and gullibility 
of millions of people. But that im- 
pression is modified by the evidence 
that mixed in with raw and un- 
critical faith in all kinds of wild 
religious claims, there is a great 
amount of valid social conscious- 
ness and common sense. Humanity, 


in its partially civilized state, is 
a strange mixture indeed. 

This is a book that no liberal 
minister should be without, for it 
is the only objective and thorough 
compendium of its kind. Laymen, 
too, will find it opening worlds 
that they seldom enter. We cannot 
afford not to be acquainted with the 
various religious currents of our 
culture. Just as abnormal psy- 
chology often reveals to the '‘normal’’ 
person an underlined picture of his 
own personality, so these marginal 
religious groups can tell the more 
‘*respectable’? denominations much 
about themselves. 

The book has an appendix in which 
thumb nail sketches are given of 
eighteen other movements. Univer- 
salism would probably have been 
in such a list a century ago. It is 
omitted now, along with many others 
long since become socially dignified, 
because it represents. ‘“‘little or 
nothing — strikingly different from 
the major religious groups so ‘far 
as belief is concered.’’ We might 
well sigh for the: good old days 
when we were a minority religious 
group for better reasons than our 
small number of members. 

Kenneth L. Patten 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

By George Peter Murdock, 

The Macmillan Company 

New York, 1949 

Price $6.00 

Professor Murdock, whose signif- 
icant study of ‘Our Primitive Con- 


temporaries”’ (The . Macmillan © 
Company, 1934) is well-known to 
students of anthropology . and 


sociology, here attempts to present 
an integrated approach to. the 
science of human relations.’ In 
the - reviewer's diesvl he suc 
ceeds. ° 

Utilizing the resources of Yale’s 
cross-cultural survey of some one 
hundred and fifty - historical and 
contemporary societies, Murdock 
employs the methodology of cultural 
anthropology, sociology, behavior- 
istic psychology, and Freudian 
psychoanalysis to analyze family 
forms and kinship structure in a 
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work destined to become a land- 
mark for students and researchers 
in the field of interpersonal re- 


lations. To be sure, minor flaws 
emerge, as when.:the author de 
fines, in almost ‘jdentital words, 


the concept ‘‘stimulus generaliza- 
tion” on page 132 and again on 
page 298. Furthermore, the very 
necessity for careful attention to 
detail might also veer at times in 
the direction of prolixity. For the 
general reader, the use of such 
Statistical devices. as. the chi- 
square test and Yule’s Q will make 
the study appear somewhat too 
technical. 

The point is made that marriage 
customs and sexual behavior are 
everywhere determined by the 
forms of social structure in a given 
society. The careful orientation 
of these forms of conduct in their 
larger societal contexts should 
help the reader to avoid the fallacy 
of moral relativity. The author 
emphasizes the importance of the 
family. in any society, stressing 
the fact that, while agencies out- 
side the home may supplement the 
family, they never supplant it. It 
is good to have carefully docu- 
mented scientific answers of this 
sort to the oft-repeated charge that 
the American family is failing as an 
institution. We are in a seculariz- 
ing world with broadened horizons 
and new and compelling interests, 
but the nuclear family of husband, 
wife, and immature children still 
functions as the primary source of 
personality and values. 

Myles W. Rodehaver 


THE WEIGHT OF GLORY 

By C. S. Lewis 

McMillan Company 

Price $1.25 

In the past I have reviewed for 
“‘The Christian Leader’? several 
of the books of C. S.. Lewis. I 
have said that, in his analysis of 
our contemporary living, he is able, 
penetrating and forceful. I have 
also said that his theology is di- 
rectly opposed to our liberal way 
of., thinking about such matters. 
Read C. S. Lewis, take to heart 
his pronouncements upon our foibles 
and errors, but be on the lookout 
for the facile insertion of his the- 
ology into the argument. Be ever 
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prepared to say to yourself, ‘tHold 
on! 
me?’’ 
Now, I have-before me a little 
volume of sermons and addresses 
by C. S. Lewis. The title address 
was delivered in the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Oxford, in 1941. 
All were delivered during the re- 
cent war. There are sermons for 
men and women of the academic 
world; the illustrations, the al- 
lusions are for such minds, not 
for the general type of pew sitter. 
They are worth reading. They are 
Straight to the point. The final 
address, ‘‘The Inner Ring,’’ would 
be excellent counsel to any graduat- 
ing group. 
I am happy to commend this book. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt 


THE MESSAGE AND THE SILENCE 
OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT 

By Sabapathy Kulandran 

The Pilgrim Press 203 pp 

Price $2.50 

Dr. Kulandran is a ‘*Congregational 
bishop in the Anglican succession’’, 
a strange possibility arising out of 
the merger in the Church of South 
India of the Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, and Episcopal churches. 
The title of the book is mislead- 
ing. The major part of the book is 
concerned with the religions of 
India and Christianity’s place 
among them, a generous dose of 
comformist evangelizing, and brief, 
subjective excursions into church 
history and NewTestament exegsis. 
The two and a half chapters that 
do develop the title, present a real 
challenge to American liberalism 
as well as orthodoxy, written out 
of the bishop’s experiences in a 
tour of our country three years ago. 
“*There is,’? he tells us, “‘often a 
Suspicion among Liberals that if a 
person shows evidence of believ- 
ing in anything that they do not be- 
lieve in, then he.surely believes 
all that they do not believe in.” 
The group with which he traveled 
found it advisable, in order to ‘*dis- 
pel. suspicions”? among liberal 
ministers, to “‘encoufage a certain 
amount of ostentatious smoking!”’ 
_ His . criticisms of the American 
pulpit are based in a conformist 
theology, without any apparent ap- 
preciation of a liberal dynamic, but 


Where is the man now taking | 


the, heart of his analysis is still 
valid. ‘*‘The Protestant churches 
of America must be a little more 
clear as to what it is that they are 
trying to do and why it is that they 
are doing it at all.’? He found the 
most popular sermon themes to be 
on social and individual . ethics, 
while the theological roots of these 
and other issues of life were virtual- 
ly ignored. We have preached the 
social gospel so long that our peo- 
ple have never adequately been . 
served in the deeper area of which 
this is a development. The church 
thus becomes merely an educational 
agency not enough different from 
others to justify its existence. If, 
as Dr. Kulandran says, the Protes- 
tant ministers in general lack an 
interest in and knowledge of their 
theology, how much more does this 
strike home to liberal ministers, 
who not only are not interested and 
do not know, but, quite literally, do 
not have a theology in which to be 
interested or which they can know. 
Liberalism is a system of ethics 
which. we have attempted to shore 
up with every kind of miscellaneous 
theological prop that did not actual- 
ly annihilate reason. It is not 
enough. Although we would not 
accept the theological views that. 
the bishop suggests, it is still true 
that a church needs a theology and 
ours does not have one. 

Albert F. Ziegler 


FLORAL PARK HOLDS CHURCH- 
MANSHIP INSTITUTE _ 

A Churchmanship Institute was 
held in the First Universalist 
Church, Floral Park, September 
22, 23, and 24. Under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Barbara Clapp, Dean, 
the parish studied the ‘*Challenge 
of Universalism’? as it applies to 
education and service. Faculty 
members were Doris Trafton, New . 
York State Religious Education 
Director, Mrs. Mary Behee, a 
graduate student at St. Lawrence, 


Alice Harrison, “national Youth 
Director and Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, editor of ‘*The Leader’® 


and Chairman of the Universalist 
er ee ee 
Buy your books and church sup- 
plies, from The Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Room 710, 108 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, 
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*CONVENTION INFLUENCES 

Two resolutions are firmly fixed 
in my mind upon my return from the 
National Convention of our Church. 
1. To do allin my power to arouse 
interest among our people so that 
each organization of the church 
can be represented at our next 
Biennial Convention. One receiv- 
ed an enthusiasm and inspiration 
that perhaps cannot be achieved 
in any other way. A feeling of be- 
longing to a larger unit. This unit, 
TheUniversalist Church of America, 
is intent on achieving our joint 
aims of spreading and practicing a 
liberal religion that is tolerant, and 
inclusive, growing in. its search 
for truth and best expressed in a 
‘*way of life.’? 

Contact with the leaders of our 
denomination is interesting and 
stimulating. It is something one 
has to experience for himself to 
understand, Our ministers are a 
somewhat divergent group, differ- 
_ing in their interpretation of Uni- 
versalism but in their diversity, 
‘strength and vision is brought to 
our church as a whole, and there 
is unity of purpose and feeling far 
out-weighing any diversity. 

The laymen and women attending 
as delegates were afine group. To 
listen to busy lawyers, business 
men, bankers, teachers, women alert 
to the social needs of the day, all 
discussing the future policies of 
our church made me proud to be a 
Universalist. I came home feeling 
very humble indeed. 

2.My second resolution is to help 
in every way I can with the Unified 
Appeal. Our church is doing a fine 
job along many lines, in its Serv- 
ice projects, Educational Depart- 
“ment, etc. The General Assembly 
voted (after hours of debate) NOT 
“to retract and reduce their budget, 
even though the Unified Appeal 
was not all met last year. This is 
a challenge to all of us. 

Alice Worthington, Floral Park, N.Y. 


*Reprinted from **The Universalist 
Advance.’’ 
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*WHAT SHOULD BE MISSIONARY 
POLICY IN REGARD TO CHINA? 

For many persons the word com- 
munist stands for total and undilut- 
ed evil. Russian communism hap- 
pens to combine four features. As 
an economic system,it is complete- 
ly socialist; as a political system, 
it. is totalitarian; religiously, it 
favors atheism; internationally, it 
is aggressive. It does not follow 
that other countries which borrow 
one of these features need borrow 
all of them. As a matter of fact, ac- 
cording to an excellent article by 
Dirk Bodde in the ‘tFar Eastern 
Survey’? for November 16, the 
Chinese communists have not as 
yet adopted collectivization of 
land ‘or suppression of private 
capital. As far as totalitarianism 
goes, they are somewhat ‘more 
democratic than the Kuomintang. 
Their attitude to religion will prob- 
ably be influenced by the attitude 
of Christian countries towards them. 
Opposition short of all-out war will 
probably stimulate their ageressive- 
ness. 

The situation calls for intelligent 
and unprejudiced handling. Pin 
pricks and general denunciation 
will get us nowhere....... 

In the circumstances what are 
the alternatives for missionary 
policy? 

First, we may pull out, protest, 
denounce, and write off China as a 
loss to Christianity, indicating our 
disapproval of the government, and 
doing everything possible to dis- 
credit it. This would only provoke 
reprisals and make things harder 
for Chinese Christians. 

On the other hand, we can stand 
by, exhibiting a different type of 
Christianity from anything that 
Russian communists have known, 
one that is interested in individual 
and group uplift, appealing to a 
Christianity which is consistent 
with any economic system, which 


‘is an asset to the community and 


which shows sympathy with all 
those in need. 


Christianity has entered countries 
under despotic governments hostile 
to it and at the cost of precious 
lives has delivered its message 
and displayed its example of life. 
It would never have spread over 
the world as it has unless its mis- 
Sionaries had been willing to face 
conditions quite as difficult as any- 
thing they are likely to meet in 
communist China. 

A missionary from North China in 
a communist occupied territory 
writes, ‘It is not a question of 
whether we choose to have the 
communists conquer China. They 
have done it. Then what? Do we 
allow ourselves to be driven into 
a cold war with them? Or can we 
manage to keep a sympathy which 
will give us an opportunity to in- 


‘fluence? Wehaveto decide whether 


we hate communism so much that 
we would rather give up China than 
be friends with the communists, or 
whether we love China so much that 
we will work with her even though 
it means being friends with com- 
munists.’”’ 


*Extracts from a letter by T. H. 
P. Sailer, written at the request 
of the Committee on Missionary 
Education of Adults 


THE FORUM AT THE 
CHARLES STREET CHURCH 

A most interesting and instructive 
series of discussions have been 
taking place on Sunday afternoons 
on the subject of Civic Issues, in 
the Universalist Meeting-House 
on Charles Street, Boston. Some 
of the topics discussed have been: 
Slums and Housing in Boston; 
Mental Health in Boston; Crime 
and Prisons in Boston. 

The subject is dealt with by 
three speakers, specialists in their 
field, presenting different aspects 
of the problem. Audiences are 
large and participation keen. 

Here is a good starting-point for 
service to ouf community. Find out 
what other agencies are already 
doing. It may surprise us. 


SL 


Department of Education 


Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


BLUEBERRY ACRES 
By Alice Geer Kelsey 
Friendship Press 
Price $1.00 


The three stories in’ this book 
make one feel that the author has 
presented an authentic picture of 
the fine work being done by the 
Home Missions Circle of the Prot- 
estant churches. Mrs. Kelsey visit- 
ed the camps established for the 
blueberry and cherzy, beet and bean 
pickers, and gained first hand in- 
formation as a background for her 
book. 

In the first story, entitled ‘‘Blue- 
berry Acres’’, the Hunter family 
left their log cabin in the Ozarks 

in Arkansas and traveled in a bat- 


tered old car to Michigan <o find 


work in the strawberry fields. At 
the first place they stopped, they 
were unhappy because there was 
fo one to care for the little ones 
and there was no organized recrea- 
tion for the older children. 

The second story, ‘Friends for 
Pablo’? is about the Rodriguez 
‘famtly who lived along the south- 
ern border of Texas. Every Spring 
they were transported by truck the 
more than 1000 miles to the fertile 
beet fields in Michigan. At the be- 
. ginning of the season their work 
* consisted of ‘blocking’? the young 
beet plants, then they went on to 
pick cucumbers for pickles, retum- 
ing in the Fall to harvest the sugar 
beets. 

On this particular trip they worked 
for a farmer who had two children, 
but these children were not allow- 
ed to play with the ‘‘Mexicans’’. 
An attempt to attend the local 
school by Pablo and his sister 
failed because they could not speak 
English and the teacher knew no 
Spanish. However, it was a great 
joy when a lady appeared from the 
Home Missions Circle to take all 
of the children to a school where 
they were taught regular lessons 
and learned English, and the small 
children were cared for during the 
day. They also learned to have 
pride in their American citizenship 
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from two of their teachers, Miss 
Rosa whose ancestots had been 
Mexican and who had ‘worked in 
beets’? when she was a little girl, 
and from Miss Chiyo, whose fore- 
fathers had come from Japan. 

Schooling continued when the 
family moved on to the cucumber 
fields. When they returned ‘to the 
beet fields they found that the 
Home Missions school had moved 
on to another district. But their 
school days were not over. The 
story ends with the incident of 
how Pablo saved the farmer’s little 
gitl, Betty, when the pony ran away 
while she was trying to tide. Asa 
result he was asked to teach Betty 
and her brother how to ride. Then 
Pablo and his sister were invited 
to go to school with the farmer’s 
children when it reopened the next 
day. It was a much happier ex- 
perience than before because now 
they could speak English. 

Jebo’s Fun -- Jebo was a negro 
boy who migrated with his family 
from Florida to New York State to 
pick beans. He was under age to 
work in the fields and too old for 
the Child Care Center. So time 
hung heavily on his hands and he 
was always getting into mischief. 
As a result it was a familiar cry 
around camp to hear, ‘‘You Jebo. 
You’s bad.’? 

One day he had beenamusing him- 
self inthe play yard of the Nursery 
School during the rest period, when 
he noticed some of the older chil- 
dren gathered around the preacher, 
Mr. Stewart. Jebo picked up a stone 
and threw it into the group where- 
upon the familiar cry fang out, 
‘*That Jebo; he’s bad.’? Jebo was 
much surprised to hear the preach- 
er answer, ‘‘Jebo’s not bad. He 
just wants to have fun, but he has 
just not leamed what makes the 
best kind of fun.’? Jebo found him- 
self listening to the preacher ex- 
plain the Lord’s Prayer. When he 
came to the part about forgiveness, 
Jebo realized that God had a lot 
more of Jebo’s mistakes to forgive 
that Jebo had of other people’s. 
When temptations came up for con- 


sideration it was a different story, 
especially when a plump, furry 
caterpillar crawled within his 
reach and there was a little girl 
Sitting directly in front of him. 

The next day Jebo had an op- 
portunity to try out a different kind 
of fun. The district health nurse 
came and her car was very badly 
spattered with mud. At Jebo’s sug- 
gestion, he and another boy clean- 
ed the car as a surprise for her. 

Jebo was invited to play base- 
ball and he played such a good 
game that he heard a new kind of 
cry: ‘“‘That Jebo. He’s good,’? 
When he was given the opportunity 
to play as one of the three boy 
substitutes in a game between the 
men of neighboring camps he de- 
cided that the good ways were 
much more fun than the bad ones. 

The stories are written simply 
enough to retain a child’s interest 
and the illustrations are very ap- 
propriate and realistic. 

Dorothy A. Simonetti 


NOW IS THE TIME 

This is the beginning of a new 
year and a good time to look for- 
ward to coming events in the Church 
School. Next month brings our In- 
tercultural Friendship Program and 
your church should have its plans 
in full swing by now for the rec- 
ognition of this event. You will 
receive shortly the detailed plans 
made by the Service Committee in 
conjunction with the Children’s 
Division for February Friendship 
programs. Study them carefully. 
If there are materials listed that 
you wish to buy or borrow from 
16 Beacon Street, send your re- 
quests in now. Remember that 
many churches will want visual 


. aids, books, pamphlets and pictures. 


It is difficult to supply these re- 
quests unless the workers know 
far enough in advance what is want- 
ed and when it is needed, 

Any event worthy of your efforts 
requires thorough detailed planning 
by those responsible in the local 
churches for its success. Do your 
planning now. Jean S. Fry 
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Universalist Youth Leaders and Their Job in 1950 


U.Y.F. NATIONAL BOARD - NOVEMBER 1949 


Front row, left to right: Alice M. Harrison, director of Youth 
Activities: Gena Fall, vice-president; Anne Hersey, trustee - 
Second row: Stanley Listernick, trustee; David Cudhea, observ- 
er. Third row: Mr. and Mrs. Charles Harding, Charles is treasur- 
er, Clinton Sampson, secretary, Charles Collier, Jr., president. 
Top row: Charles Eddis, president, American Unitarian Youth, 


Richard Woodman, trustee. 


Each year at the national conven- 
tion of the Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship a new group of young peo- 
ple are chosen to lead and to serve 
this organization. They represent 
many different parts of the country 
and many different types of church- 
es, It is their responsibility to 
_ formulate an answerto the enormous 
problem of learning what are the 
needs of each local fellowship and 
‘how these needs can best be serv- 
ed. 

In the local church, groups are 
established to meet the particular 
needs of each element in the con- 
gregation. Consequently, there is 
the church school, the women’s as- 
sociation, the men’s club, and the 
_ youth fellowship. Through a pro- 
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gram of worship, study, discussion, 
and recreation, the youth fellow- 
ship in your local church, is offer- 
ing to its members the tools with 
which they may mold themselves 
into adults who are aware of the 
“responsibilities and privileges 
of churchmanship, citizenship, and 
parenthood.’’ Upon this fellow- 
ship, moreover, there rests the re- 
sponsibility of helping young peo- 
ple evolve for themselves a faith 
which envisions universal brother- 
hood while demanding of each in- 
dividual his best. Thus, it can 
be seen that the local fellowship 
is organized to serve its young 
people as individually as is pos- 
sible. 

The state and national organiza- 


tions of the U.Y.F. exist for the 
same purpose, Because of their 
wider scope, they are able to sup- 
plement the work of the local fel- 
lowship just as the state conven- 
tions and The Universalist Church 
of America are able to supplement 
the work of the local church. This 
they do by sponsoring rallies, in- 
stitutes, and conventions at which 
a young person can mingle with 
other Universalist youth, by pub- 
lishing newspapers and magazines 
so that many may share in the ac- 
tivities of every group, by send- 
ing out program suggestions as a 
guide for the thinking of the youth 
of this denomination, and by pro- 
viding representatives who will 
gladly discuss with individuals or 
with local groups their particular 
problems. These are the methods 


by which the national Universalist 
Youth Fellowship is serving the 
young people and in turn the adult 
congregation of each local church. 

Once the needs and the methods 
have been decided upon, then the 
next step is to carry these tech- 
niques into actual practice. This 
responsibility rests upon the Di- 
rector of Youth Activities, Alice 
Harrison, and upon the eight young 
people elected at the national con- 
vention. It is their duty to correl- 
ate the activities of the various 
levels, the local, the state, and 
the national, so that all Univer- 
salist youth may move ‘‘forward 
together’? as an important part of 
our church. 

The national board of the U.Y.F. 
is madeupthis year ofthese young 
people: president, Charles Collier, 
North Olmsted, Ohio; vice presi- 
dent, Georgena Fall, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts; secretary, Clinton T. 
Sampson, Portland, Maine; treas- 
urer, Charles Harding, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts; trustees, 
Phyllis Beebe, Kenmore, New 
York; Anne Hersey, New York, 
Stanley Listemnick, Everett, Massa- 
chusetts; Richard Woodman, Bidde- 


ford, Maine. 


ED let] 
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Ordination 


EARLE W. DOLPHIN was ordain- 
ed to the Christian ministry in the 
First Universalist “Church of West 
Paris, Maine, Sunday, September 
25, 1949. 

Mr. Dolphin who has been for 
twenty-five years leader of the 
musical activities at our Ferry 
Beach summer center, has also been 
both a day school teacher and an 
active lay minister in the Univer- 
salist church. He was graduated 
from Salem Teachers’ College in 
1926 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education. He tfe- 
ceived his masters degree from 
Boston University in 1940. For 
several years, he was organist and 
church school superintendent at 
East Boston. Later he served as 
organist and choirmaster at Salem, 
Massachusetts. He has served as 
teacher and high school principal 
in the public school system of 
Maine for over twenty years. 

In all, twenty Universalist min- 
isters from Maine parishes and 
scores of lay folk from many neigh- 
boring churches tumed out for the 
ordination of this beloved and re- 
spected fellow Universalist. They 
came from Portland, Turner Center, 
Biddeford, Buckfield, Norway, 
Paris Hill, Bryant Pond, and Rum- 
ford. Among the visiting Maine 
ministers were Weeks, Thorsell, 
Haskell, Niles, Kirk, Gardner, Sea- 
burg, Beals, Rawson, Webb, and 
Superintendent Hawks. The Rev. 
Chester Duncan of New Salem 
Federated Church came bringing a 
delegation of twenty-four of his 
people. 

Following the processional, the 
Rev. Kenneth C. Hawks opened the 
service with prayer. The Scripture 
was read by the Rev. Richard Bird 
of Guilford. Dr. Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent of Univer- 
salist Churches, preached the Oe 
casional Sermon. 

Mr. Dolphin was presented for or- 
dination by Mr. Charles Gordon, a 
Trustee of the West Paris Church. 
The Act of Ordination was per- 
formed by the Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes, Pastor Emeritus of the 
church. The Rev. Douglas Robbins 
of Augusta offered the Ordination 
Prayer. Miss Forbes welcomed 
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Mr. Dolphin into the fellowship of 
Universalist ministers following 
the ordination. The Charge to the 
Minister was given by Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Dolphin’s home church. 
The Charge to the People was given 
by the Rev. Stanley D. Rawson of 
Portland. 

Mr. Clarence Coffin then formally 
installed the new minister on be- 
half of the West Paris Congregation. 
The Prayer of Installation was of- 
fered by the Rev. Gerald Wyman, 
Waterville. 

Greetings from the community were 
brought by the Rev. Felix Mayblom, 
minister of the Finnish Congrega- 
tional Church of West Paris. W. 
Maford Mann brought fraternal greet- 
ing from the Norway Universalist 


Church. The Benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Earle W. 
Dolphin. 

JOHNSON-WOLLEY 

Miss Marilya Joyce Johnson, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Johnson of Salamanca, N. Y., and 
Mr. Robert Sumner Wolley, son of 
Mrs. Gladys E. Wolley of Medford, 
were united in marriage on Mon- 
day, July 11, in the Universalist 
Church, Henderson, N. Y. Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, minister of the First 
Universalist Church, Medford, of- 
ficiated at the 1:30 ceremony. 
Colonial bouquets decorated the 
church and pews. 


BENNE - KERR 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Edge announce 
the marriage of their sister, Susan 
Elizabeth Kerr, to Mr. Julius Benne, 
Saturday, the tenth of September 
nineteen hundred and forty-nine at 
Hollywood, California, 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST MEET 
The 70th convention of the Uni- 
versalist Church held Thanksgiving 
week-end October 8-10 was well 
attended. Rev. G. H. Campbell, in 
his Sunday evening sermon, recall- 
ed the events which have taken 
place since his first pastorate here 
twenty-seven years ago and again 
ten years ago and now beginning 
his fourth year.. He spoke of the 
special reasons for thankfulness 
to, God for life and opportunity in 


Canada and pointed out that Essex 
county is wealthy in Nature’s 
abundance. He said, ‘*Much is re 
quired of such special blessings.” 

Rev. E. M. Minor of Farmington, 
twice a minister of this church had 
charge of Holy Communion after 
the evening service. 

On Monday a song service was 
led by Mrs. Albert Bruner and the 
devotional service was led by Mrs. 
Stanley Orton. Rev. G. H. Camp- 
bell introduced Rev. A. S. H. Cree 
of St. John’s Anglican Church, 
Leamington, who. brought greetings 
from the Leamington Ministerial 
Association. His address stressed 
the brotherhood of all men and 
though there is no uniformity in 
the various denominations, there is 
Christian fellowship and it is on 
this Christian fellowship that the 
hope of the world depends. 

Mr. Albert Bruner discussed cur- 
rent topics atthe Friendship Lunch- 
eon and urged for more faith in 
church and goverment leaders. 

Mr. Stanley Upcott presided at 
the business sessions. 

Election of officers for the year 
resulted in the re-election of Mr. 


Stanley Upcott, president; Mrs. 
Harold Dresser, vice-president; 
Mrs. James Neal, secretary; Mr. 


George Whaley, treasurer, 


Crackling 


The Washington Biological Survey 
puts metal bands on wild birds to 
study their migratory habits. The 
bands said simply, ‘‘Wash. Biol. 
Surv.” 

An irate taxpayer’s letter com- 
plained, ‘‘Sirs: I shot one of your 
pet crows and followed instruc- 
tions. I washed it, I boiled it, and 
I surved it. It was terrible. Stop 
fooling the people!”’ 


Not knowing that the woman was 
the local Mrs. Malaprop, a minister 


‘was much pleased on Sunday morn- 


ing when she approached him and 
expressed great appreciation over 
his discourse. 

He was taken aback, consequently 
when she went on to say, ‘tYou 
never can know what your sermon 
meant to me. Why it was just like 
water to a drowning man.”’ 

Boston Globe 
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BREAKING GROUND.FOR A NEW UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Ground-breaking exercises were held at the site of the new 
Universalist Church on Weston Road, Wellesley Fells, Massa- 
chusetts, September 19, 1949. The picture above shows William 
Schafer, Rev. Dana Klotzle, Mrs. John Deal and Mrs. Donald 


Sleigh.,. a 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The ninety-sixth Wisconsin Uni- 
versalist Convention convened at 
Mukwonago on October 28, 1949. 
The convention was well-attended 
by delegates and members of the 
Universalist churches in the State 

Following the evening banquet, 
the convention adjourned to the 
church auditorium where it was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Robert Cummins. 
The Saturday morming session 
was opened with devotions by the 
Rev. Robert Marshall Putt, min- 
ister of the Racine Universalist 
Church, and was followed by a busi- 
ness session. 

Reports of progress were given 
by the churches and committees. 
A feport was given by the state 
superintendent, the Rev. Brainard 
F. Gibbons, minister of the Univer- 
salist Church of Wausau. Recom- 


mendations for furthering Univer 


; 
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salism in the State were made by 
him. 63 ; 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: A. H. Farris, president; Mrs. 
Edgar Wilson, vice-president; Mrs. 
A. H. Farris, secretary; Richard 
Taylor, treasurer, and Mrs. Frank 
Luchsinger, trustee. 

The convention accepted the in- 
vitation extended by the Monroe 
people to hold the ninety-seventh 
convention in their church in 1950. 


MURRAY GROVE DRAMATIZED 
ON RADIO ’ 

The dramatic story of the found- 
ing of the Universalist Church of 
Good Luck (now Lanoka Harbor), 
New Jersey, was told November 
20 on radio stations in all parts of 
New Jersey. The program was one 
of the series ‘'ThisisNew Jersey”’ 
prepared by the New Jersey De- 
partment of Conservation and Econ- 
omic Development and presented 


as a public service feature) by 
twenty-eight radio stations in the 
State’s listening area. 

The State’s fifteen minute week- 
ly dramatizations are widely used 
in school classrooms as a part of 
required New Jersey history cours- 
es. 

Opening scenes of the broadcast 
depicted Englishman John Murray 
in his first meeting with the farmer 
Thomas Potter after the English- 
man’s ship was grounded at the 
Cranberry Inlet, Ocean County. 
Later, the story revealed Potter’s 
faith in the coming of a minister to 
occupy the Meeting House he had 
built near Good Luck.  Potter’s 
trust and the unusual incidents 
which brought Murray to the Ocean 
County site, finally convinced the 
Englishman that it was his destiny 
to remain at Good Luck and help 
found the Universalist faith in 
America. 


CHAPIN HOME SERVICES 
1950 


Jan.8 Rev. Robert A. Watson, D.D. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
Jan, 22, Rev. James. Zeigler, 

. Jamaica, N. Y. 
Feb. 12 Rev. John A. Shaw, D. D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
Feb. 26 Rev. Laurence I. Neale, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mch. 12 Rev. Vincent Silliman, 
_ Hollis, N. Y. 
Mch. 26 Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMMUNION SERVICE 


Apr.9 Rev. Argyle E. Hauser, 

Floral Park, N. Y. 
Apt. 23 Rev. Robert L. Cope, 

New York, .N. Y. 
May 14 Rev.JohnH. Lathrop, D.D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 28 Rev. John Currie, D.D., 
Hollis, N. Y. 


WHO NEEDS A PULPIT BIBLE? 
The Christian Leader has one 
good pulpit Bible which it will 
give to any church that needs the 
same without charge other than 
the cost of mailing. 


Buy your books from Bibles to 
Best Sellers, from The Universalist 
Publishing House, 
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Obituaries | 


ASHLEY A. SMITH 


Ashley A. Smith, Universalist min- 
ister, writer, and pioneer radio 
broadcaster died at his home in 
Bangor, Maine, August 29. Dr. 
Smith was for twenty-five years 
minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Bangor. 

A native of Maine, Dr. Smith was 
graduated from the Theological 
School of Tufts College in 1895. 
From 1895 to 1898, he served as 
minister of the Annisquam Univer- 
salist Church. He went from An- 
nisquam, Massachusetts, to Bel- 
fast, Maine, in 1898 where he re- 
mained until 1911. In Belfast, Dr. 
Smith was an unusually successful 
pastor and he also became a lead- 
ing citizen, serving as chairman of 
the school board and head of the 
local library board. 

Shortly after his move to Bangor, 
the church and parsonage together 
with all Dr. Smith’s possessions 
were destroyed in the great Bangor 
fire. Undaunted the new minister 
rallied his parishioners and within 
five years a new church building 
was not only erected but also paid 
for at a cost of sixty-six thousand 
dollars. 

In addition to a full and success- 
ful life as minister and community 
leader, Dr. Smith was a prolific 
writer through those years. He was 
for several years a leading book 
reviewer for the ‘‘New York Times,’’ 
a conttibutor to ‘Youths’ Com- 
panion,’® the ‘*Bookman,’’ and 
‘*The Christian Leader.’’ He also 
wrote editorials for the ‘‘Bangor 
Daily Commercial.’? 

In 1924, when radio was still in 
its infancy, Dr. Smith began to 
broadcast his church services. 
This marked the beginning of a 
quarter of a century of radio broad- 
casting by Dr. Smith. He was the 
only minister to be made a member 
of the Twenty Year of Radio Peo- 
neers Club. 

Appointed Probation Officer for 
Penobscot County in 1923, Dr. 
Smith served with distinction 
through many state administrations, 

On the twentieth anniversary of 
his first appointment to the office, 
a number of former Maine govegnors 
joined in a celebration of the event. 
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On that occasion Senator Brewster 
remarked, ‘‘I suspect that your ap- 
pointment as Probation Officer may 
be the only thing on which all the 
Governors of Maine have been able 
to agree throughout the past twenty 
years.”’ 

A high ranking Mason, Ashley A. 
Smith was one time Grand Master of 
Masons in Maine. He was a 33rd 
degree Mason and in 1939 was award- 
ed the Drummond medal for ‘‘Dis- 
tinguished Service to Freemasonry.’’ 

Funeral services for Dr. Smith 
were conducted from the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Bangor by the 
minister, the Rev. William E. Gard- 
ner, Friday, September 2. Mr 
Gardner was assisted by the Rey. 
David L. Wilson of Bath and the 
Rev. Walter L. Cook, minister of 
the First Baptist Church of Bangor. 


FRANK C. SPINNEY 

Frank C. Spinney, leading lay- 
man and ‘‘grand old man’? of the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, died August 12 in 
his eighty-fifth year. He leaves 
his widow, Mrs. Josephine C. 
Spinney, 

In his tribute, Dr. William Wal- 
lace Rose cited Mr. Spinney as 
“faithful, generous citizen; high- 
minded servant of the common good; 
wise, sincere churchman; a lover 
of home, of country and of God, 
and to each of us here and to thou- 
sands elsewhere,a guide, counsel- 
or and friend.”’ 

This was but one of scores of 
tributes in the press to the man 
who, as steward of wealth and 
ability, served sixteen years as 
president of the Lynn Hospital; 
twenty years as president of the 
Family Service Society (establish- 
ed many years ago by Dr. James 
M. Pullman), and who, at intervals, 
over fifty years sezved as trustee 
and moderator of his Church. 

Modest, friendly, devout, Mr. 
Spinney helped create the tradi- 
tion in the Lynn Church of public 
service in its lay leadership, and 
was himself an outstanding exemplar 
of that tradition. ‘‘So calm and 
constant was his rectitude that by 
his loss itself we know its worth, 
and feel how true a man has walked 
with us on earth.” 


ELEANOR FORBES RETIRES 
FROM WEST PARIS, MAINE 
PASTORATE 

The Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes re- 
tired Sunday evening, September 
25, after twenty-seven years of 
sefvice as minister of the First 
Universalist Church of this town. 
Her last official act was to assist 
in the ordination of her successor, 
Earle W. Dolphin. 

The 88-year-old minister, ordained 
in 1901 at Gray, came to this town 
as pastor of the Universalist 
Church in 1922. She served as 
minister at Gray and New Glouces- 
ter fourteen years before going to 
Canton from where she came to 
West Pafis. 

She became ill a year ago and 
tendered her resignation in the 
Spring, but the members of the 
parish were unwilling to accept it. 
During her illness, the pulpit was 
supplied by Earle W. Dolphin, 
principal of New Sharon High 
School. He was selected by the 
parish to succeed Miss Forbes, 

A year ago, the Rev. Miss Forbes 
moved from the parsonage on Main 
Street to the present home at Maple 
and Church Streets. 

Miss Forbes, a native of Buck- 
field, graduated from Hebron Acade- 
my and participated in the first 
graduation exercises ever held 
there in 1878. She is one of the 
oldest graduates of Bates College, 
graduating in 1882. She then at- 
tended the Dresser School for 
Spiritual Healing and it was here 
that she received the inspiration 
to enter the ministry. After taking 
a special course, she was ordained 
at Gray. 

Miss Forbes will continue to live 
at the manse with the Rev. and 
Mrs. Earle Dolphin and their two 
children. 


DR. BROOKS SPEAKER AT ST. 
LAWRENCE HOMECOMING 

‘Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of 
the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., was the 
speaker at the Service of Dedica- 
tion in Gunnison Chapel, St. Law- 
rence University, Sunday moming. 
October 9. The occasion was the 
closing meeting of the annual Fall 
Homecoming of the University, 
October 7, 8 and 9. 
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BENTLEY S SIMON: 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dean J. M. AtTwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
UNIVERSALIST MEET 

All Souls Universalist Church in 
Watertown was host to the Univer- 
salists of New York State jin their 
106th annual sessions in 1919 and 
it was glad to serve again as host, 
September 26-28, 1949, for the 
124th annual sessions. 

Reports showed an active for 
ward looking program and recom- 
mendations adopted indicated a 
continued strong support for an ex- 
panding program of layman’s work, 
religious education, service and 
over-all co-operation with the na- 
tional church body. 

The climax of the 124th annual 
sessions came in the communion 
setvice on Tuesday afternoon, as 
the sun was setting. The chancel 
was beautifully touched with oc- 
casional white flowers and white 
was the appropriate color. The 
organist wove into the ritual strong 
notes of sustaining hymns. The 
choir sang softly and sweetly with 
the soloist. The clergymen, Dr. 
Harold H. Niles, pastor, and Dr. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, a son of this 
church, conducted the service with 
poise and dignity, assisted sim- 
ilarly by laymen of the church, as 
deacons. 

The following officers of the 
Women’s Association were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, 
Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey, New 
York; vice-presidents, Mrs. Robert 
T. Dick, Bristol and Mrs. Edwin 
K. Haas, Pittsford; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Gale Bascombe, Mid- 
dleport; financial secretary, Mrs. 
Emery Hamlin, Floral Park; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Carl Reustle, Kenmore, 
directors, Mrs. Warren Schmadbeck, 
Mrs. Angus H. McLean, Canton, 
Mrs. Lyman Achenbach, Fort Plain, 
Mrs. Palmer Cutter, Utica; editor, 
Mrs. McLean 

The following officers of the 
State Convention were elected: 
president, Rev. Howard B. Gilman; 
vice-president, Ralph W. Stoddard; 
secretary, Rev. Fred C. Leining, 
D. D.; treasurer, Donald W. Beebe; 
trustees for three years, Rev. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, D. D., and 
George A. Friedrich. 

Fellowship Committee for one 
year; Rev Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
D. D.; chairman; Rev. Donald W. 


Lawson, secretary; Rev. Donald B. 
F. Hoyt, D. D.; Charles C. Lamb, 
Victor Z. Diefendorf. 

Trustees of Clinton Liberal In- 
stitute for three years: John .I. 
Zoller, Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Rev. Edson 
R. Miles, D. D. 

Preacher of the Occasional Ser- 
mon in 1950, Rev. Robert E. Davis; 
alternate, Rev. Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon, D. D., Place of the 125th an- 
nual sessions in 1950, Syracuse. 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
INDIANA 

The 102nd annual session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana 
and its auxilary bodies convened 
September 30, October 1 and 2 in 
St. John’s Universalist Church, 
Muncie, Indiana. Friday evening 
the session was called to order by 
the President Mr. Alfred Shinn. 
Appointment of the Committees and 
necesSafy announcements were 
made. Worship was conducted by 
Rev. Arthur McDavitt. Rev. George 


Boom, Oaklandon preached the 
Occasional Sermon. ‘‘Look Care- 
fully How You Walk’’, Communion 


was observed and the Gunn Min- 
isterial Fund offering was received. 

Saturday afternoon the session 
opened with the reading of the 
Secretary’s report and the Treas- 
urer’s report. Mr. Glenn Bolander, 
treasurer, reported on the new 
State Appeal Fund set up by the 
Executive Board to build Univer- 
salism in Indiana. This fund will 
be kept liquid at all times. There 
will be a personal appeal made by 
the Convention for support of this 
Fund. 

Reports of the Churches were 
made and at which time Mr. Boorn 
extended an invitation to the Con- 
vention to come to Oaklandon, 
Indiana next year for the One hun- 
dredth anniversary of that Church. 

Report of the Resolution and Rec- 
ommendation Committee: Resolu- 
tions adopted thanked St. Johns 
Church; urged‘tpreaching missions 
at all points where we have Uni- 
versalist groups.” 

Commended the group of Univer- 
salists located at Richmond for 
their continued interest and support 
of the cause of Universalism in 
Indiana. 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged. 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. IReemember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 


young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


And urged that our members sub- 
scribe to our denominational pub- 
lications the Christian Leader and 
the Universalist Herald. 

The convention recommended 
“that the Executive Board con- 
tinue its efforts to reactivate dor- 
mant churches and establish new 


churches.’’; that the President ap- 


point a committee to consider the 
revision of the Constitution and 
By-Laws: the consideration of ac- 
cepting the invitation of a group of 
midwest state conventions to forma 
regional organization to include the 
states of Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and lIowa; the 
consideration of appointing a com- 
mittee to raise funds throughout 
the state to finance a three year 
ptogram for establishing a min- 
ister in one location in either a 
church not now active or a new 
location. 

An explanation and report was 
given by Miss. Louanna Wilson, 
Secretary on the meetings of Mid- 
west States to organize a Regional 
Organization. 

Mrs. Bernice Hoover reported on 
the work of the State Service Com- 
mittee. 

Report of the nominating com- 
mittee was as follows: President, 
Mr. Alfred Shinn, Muncie; Vice- 
president, Mr. Dan Williams, Muncie; 
Secretary, Miss Louanna Wilson, 
Peru; Treasurer, Mr. Glenn Bo- 
lander, Oaklandon; Trustee for 
three years, Dr. Otto Hamilton, 
Oaklandon; Trustees retained, Rev. 
Arthur McDavitt, Muncie, Mrs. Bessie 
Hill, Muncie, Fellowship Com- 
mittee, Rev. Arthur McDavitt, 
Muncie; Rev. George Boorn, Oak- 
landon; Mrs. Herbert Smith, Muncie; 
Mrs. Amos Smith, Oaklandon; Mrs. 
Ella Crockett, Galveston. The re- 
ported was accepted and the Slate 
as presented elected. 

Elected as officers for the State 
Church School Association were: 


President, Mrs. John Walker, Muncie; . 


Vice-president, Mrs. George Boorn, 


Oaklandon; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Ella Crockett, Galveston; 
Financial Secretary, Miss June 


Trittipo, Oaklandon; Treasurer, Dr. 
H. D. Fair, Muncie, Association 
of Universalist Women, Mrs. J. Mur- 
ray Budd was elected president for 
two years. 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats ~ 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. 

Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to: order. Hand- 
somely e Books of 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 

Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS _ 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 
Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


All books and church supplies ad- 
vertised in The Christian Leader 
may be purchased from The Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, Room 
710, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
‘Boston: 15, Massachusetts. | 
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Notices 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
DOOLITTLE UNIVERSALIST 
HOME FOR AGED PERSONS, INC. 
The annual meeting of the Doo- 
little Universalist Home for Aged 
Persons, Inc. will be held January 
25, 1950 at 2 P.M. at the Doolittle 
Universalist Home for Aged Per- 
son, Inc., cornet of Bird and Baker 
Streets, Foxboro, Massachusetts. 


IOWA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

The Fellowship Committee of the 
Iowa Universalist Convention re- 
ports the following actions. 

Acceptance of ttansfer of Gordon 
C. Reardon from the Pennsylvania 
Convention. 

Acceptance of transfer of James 
W. McKnight from the Ohio Con- 
vention. 

Transfer of Leslie J. Tuck to 


the Universalist Convention of 
Illinois. 
These all dated from November 
14, 1949. 


Laura B. Galer, Secretary 
November 21, 1949 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP MEETING 
Granted license to preach to 
Charles A. Reinhardt. Granted 
license to preach to Robert P. 
Wile. Granted renewal of lay 
license for three years to Alice 
M. Harrison. 

Albert F. Ziegler 
November 28, 1949 


PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE ae 

The Pennsylvania Fellowship 
examined Mervin C. Helfrich and 
has approved his application for 
otdination. The Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr acted in behalf of the com- 
mittee and offered the Right Hand 
of Fellowship to Mr. Helfrich on 
November 21, 1949 in Towanda, 
Pennsylvania. 

‘A letter of Lay License was 
gtanted to Henry W. Felton, Mont- 
rose, pl gb ode for a period 
of three years. 

The Rev. George C. Reardon, 
having removed to Webster City, 
Towa, 
transferred to that state. 

Russell W. Lockwood, Secretary 

November 25, 1949 


January, 1950 


. establish 


his fellowship has been | 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Universalist Women’s Alliance 
will be held at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury Street, Boston, on Friday, 
January 20, at 11 A.M. Following 
the business meeting, Dorothy 
Etz will speak on ‘‘The MacJannett 
Camp for French War Orphans.’’ 
Luncheon at 60¢. Reservations 
must be made with Mrs. Dumas, 


CO 6-0240, by Monday, January 16. 


Ruth A. Ziegler, Recording Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Transferred the Rev. Gustav H. 
Ulrich from the Rhode Island Fel- 
lowship Committee to the New 
Hampshire Fellowship Committee 
on December 3, 1949. 

Henry H. Schooley, Secretary 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Granted a letter of license as 
minister .to Robert W. Sterling, 
December 5, 1949. 

Granted a letter of license as 
lay preacher to Robert W. Brock- 
way, December 5, 1949. 

Donald Lawson, Secretary 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

The Ohio Fellowship Committee 
voted on December 12, 1949, to 
transfer the Rev. Morley R.. Hart- 
ley to the Michigan Fellowship. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary 


ALICE HARRISON SPEAKS TO 
COLBY STUDENTS 

Following. a field assignment at 
the Universalist Church in Water 
ville, Maine, Miss Hartison was 
invited to speak before the class 
on ‘“‘Religion’’ at Colby College. 
She presented a brief history of 
Universalism and acquainted the 
students with the avowal of faith. 
In closing she attempted to illus- 
trate how the belief in ‘‘the supreme 
worth of every human personality’’, 
“and in the power of .men of good 
will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all ‘evil. and: progressively 
the Kingdom of God’’, 
was put to test by a group of young 
people this summer, in the over- 
seas work camp in Germany. 
Miss Harrison also spoke at the 
daily chapel service. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and § Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 
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Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 


Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 


(July and August, mornings only) 
SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to on with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 
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Crackling 


One day when Emlyn Williams, 
the British film star, was in Wales 
on location, reports Everybody’s 
Weekly, he met a gently old lady 
who invited him to chapel services 
the next Sunday. She included in 
her invitation a man who was with 
Williams--his cameraman. 

The cameraman reminded her that 
he didn’t know a word of Welsh and 
that the service would thus be lost 
on him. 

‘No matter,’? said the old lady, 
beaming, ‘‘because the collection 
will be in English.’’ Boston Globe 


HERE IS THE OFFER — GOOD UNTIL 


‘What was your Sunday school 
lesson about??? asked the mother 
as her small daughter returned 
from church. 

‘About a man named Solomon,’’ 
the child answered. 

**And what did you learn about 
Solomon???’ 

**Teacher said he had 300 wives 
and 7,000 cucumber vines!”’ 


‘*No dashing rain can make us stay 
When we have tickets for a play, 
But if a drop the walk besmirch 
It is too wet to go to church.”’ 


EVERYONE WANTS A COPY OF 
DR. SCOTT’S “RELIGION CAN MAKE SENSE” 


“The Christian Leader” makes it possible for you to own a copy and have the Leader come to you for a whole 


year at a real saving to vou! 


FEBRUARY 1, 1950 


1 year’s subscription to THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
1-copy of Dr. Scott’s RELIGION CAN MAKE SENSE 


Yours as a new subscriber for only $4.50 cash 


Preaching interminably on the 
immortality of the soul, the par 
son said: ‘I look at the mountains 
and cannot help thinking, ‘Beautiful 
as you are, you will be destroyed, 
while my soul will not.’ ... And 
then I gaze upon the ocean and 
cry, ‘Mighty as you are, you will 
eventually dry up, but not I’.” 
The pupils were asked to con- 
struct a sentence containing the 
word ‘tamphibious.” The son of a 
fisherman gave out the following: 
*tMost fish stories am fibious,”’ 


$3. 
£50 


5.50 
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Enclosed 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Check[_} 


Money Order(_] 


ORDER YOUR SUPPLIES FROM THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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